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ABSTRACT 



The major purpose of a visual arts program for artistically gifted and talented 
students is to bring students together with high interests and abilities in art in ways that will 
broaden and deepen their knowledge about art, sharpen their art skills, and offer them 
learning opportunities rarely found in a regular art classroom setting. There have been, 
however, few studies, and no large-scale or longitudinal studies, directed toward evaluating 
the effectiveness of programming opportunities for students gifted and talented in the visual 
arts As a result, litde research is available to guide or direct school-based decision making 
about programming options for such students. The paucity of current, available research is 
a deterrent to further progress in efforts to provide meaningful programming options for 
students gifted and talented in visual arts. Before large-scale research might begin, however, 
there ai« many definitional and semantic problems in relation to progranraiing options for 
gifted and talented arts students that need to be clarified. Many writers have proposed 
different categories and definitions of programming opportunities for gifted and talented 
students currcntiy offered by schools across tiie country. Based on a review of the hterature 
of gifted and talented education, and of art education, categories of mixed-ability grouping, 
ability grouping, and acceleration as programming opportunities for gifted arid talented 
visual arts students are generated. Examples of nine programming opportumties m each of 
these categories are offered. 

Mixed-ability grouping vnth in-class enrichment has been used to provide highly 
able students with a variety of learning situations, materials, and activities tiiat provide deptii 
and breadth learning experiences beyond tiiose offered in a school's regular program. In art 
education, enrichment has come to mean providing small-group or individualized instmcuon 
for high ability students who remain in mixed-ability or heterogeneous classes witfi their 
age peers. Another form of mixed-ability grouping, cooperative learning, has become very 
popular witii educators committed to reform or restructuring of schools, although its 
effectiveness for gifted and talented students has been questioned. Other forms of mixed- 
ability grouping relevant for students witii high abilities in tiie visual arts include 
individualized instruction, self-study tinits, and mentoring. 

Definitions of ability grouping generally overlap and refer to various means of 
bringing students togetiier wiUi special and similar needs, interests, and abilities. 
Advantages of ability gix)uping for talented art students include a reduced range of 
individual differences within a group and more opportunities to explore and exchange ideas 
and pursue advanced study in selected areas tiian with other student groups. Students m 
abiHty gniups also are more likely to show significant gain scores on achievement 
measures. Disadvantages of ability grouping include its cost because speciahzed teachers, 
materials, and classrooms may be required. Some critics claim Uiat ability groupmg 
encourages "elitist" attitudes, creates groups tiiat are overly concerned with achievement and 
competition, and removes from classrooms students whom teachers beUeve are important to 
include in mixed-ability groupings. 
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A frequently cited definition of acceleration is progress through an education 
program at a faste^r rate or a younger age than the norm. D>ecades of writers have wamed 
about social, emotional, and other adju&unent problems that may result from participation in 
an acceleration program. A number of educators, however, have reviewed research and 
practices aiid concluded that such anticipated social or emotional problems have not been 
verified and they conclude, therefore, that acceleration is a highly effective intervention 
option for high ability students. 

There is considerable research about programming opportunities for gifted and 
talented students witii high academic abilities. Tliere Ls a paucity of research, however, about 
progi-am options for artistically gifted and talented students. Some surveys, case studies, 
and program evaluation studies about students gifted and talented in the arts are reported in 
relation to ability grouping and acceleration options for students. 

Four national surveys of programs for students with high abilities in the visual and 
performing arts are reported that offer some descriptive, demographic baseline data. The 
work of gifted and talented students with precocious abilities in the visual arts also is 
reported in eight contemporary case studies and these offer a baseline from wliich future 
case studies can be contrasted and compared. In addition, research about the effectiveness 
of ten program options for students gifted and talented in die arts offers a beginning from 
which other evaluation studies can be compared 

It is concluded that there is no foundation of research findings on which to conduct 
meta-analysis about programming opportunities for students gifted and talented in the visual 
arts. There is an obvious need for such a foundation and six recommendations are made to 
help rectify this situation. 
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Programming Opportunities for Students 
Gifted and Talented in the Visual Arts 

GUbertA. Qark, Ph.D. 
Enid Zimmerman, Ph.D,* 
Indiana University 
Blooraington, Indiana 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Introduction 

The major purposes of a visual arts program for artistically jgifted and talented 
students are to bring students together with high interests and abilities in art in ways that 
will broaden and deepen their Imowledge about art, sharpen their art skills, and offer them 
learning opportxinities rarely found in a regular art classroom setting> It has been over 
twenty years since the Marland Report was issued with a multifaceted definition of gifted 
and talented students that included visual and performing arts as a recognized aspect of 
giftedness (Marland, 1972). There have been few studies, and no large scale or longitudinal 
studies, however, directed towai-d evaluating the effectiveness of programming opportunities 
or understanding the needs of students gifted and talented in the visual arts. Little research 
is available, thei'eforc, to direct decision making about programming opportunities for 
students gifted and talented in the visual arts (Clark & Zimmerman, 1984, 1987a). Some of 
the best developed sources of information at this time are directed toward intellectually and 
academically gifted students. Art educators, however, have reviewed that literature aiid 
questioned tiie applicability of research that is not directed specifically toward the needs of 
students who are gifted and talented in the visual arts (Clark & Zimmerman, 1987a, 1988, 
1992). In most classrooms, the needs of atypical students of all kinds are not served 
adeqaately., partly because these students need differentiated curricula and programming 
opportunities designed specifically to serve their unique characteristics, and few voices have 
been raised to recognize or help meet tiie needs of students gifted and talented in the visual 
arts. 

Background: 1850 to the Present 

Early experiments with accommodation for gifted and talented students began with 
ability grouping, gc^dc skipping, and flexible promotions. The majority of such programs, 
however, emphasized education of academically and intellectually gifted and talented 
students. During the 1920s, two major developments influenced special programs for 
students with high abilities: the Progressive Education movement and the research of 
Terman (1925), In the 1930s, the first specialized arts high schools were founded in New 
Jersey and New York, 

There was a renewal of interest in accommodation to the needs of students with high 
abilities during the 1950s, but only 4% of school districts across the country offered special 
accommodations for gifted and talented students (Freehill, 1961). By 1976, Wood was able 
to locate only 22 fine arts high schools in the entire country. During the 1980s and early 
1990s, renewed interest in programming opportunities for students talented in tlie visual arts 
was expressed in books by Hurwitz (1983), Madeja (1983), Qark and Zimmerman (1984, 



* Both authors contributed equally to this manuscript; their names are listed alphabetically. 
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1987a), Bachtel-Nash (1984), and Bloom (1985), special issues of two journals (Clark & 
Zimmerman, 1983, 1991), and in two monographs (Clark & Zimmerman, 1992, 1993), 
Leonhard, Ln 1991, reported national survey data relating to available programming options 
for students gifted and talented in the visual and performing arts. 



Programming Opportunities 

Programming options for artistically gifted and talented students in the visual arts 
shoiild be researched to determine which are best suited for educational purposes for 
different levels of education, a variety of contexts, and differing populations from diverse 
economic, social, racial, etiinic, and cultural perspectives. There also are definitional and 
semantic problems that should be resolved in relation to program options for students gifted 
and talented in the visual arts. Many writers have proposed different categories and 
definitions of programming options ^urrentiy being offered. Based upon review of the 
literature of gifted and talented education and art education, tiie following outline of 
programming opportunities for gifted and talented students in general, and in the visual arts, 
is offered: 

I. Mixed-ability grouping, including in-class enrichment, cooperative learning, 
and individualized instruction (e.g., self-study units and mentoring) 

n. Ability grouping, including specialized schools (e.g., magnet schools), 
special classes in regular school for all of the school day (e.g., ciasses 
recruited from one school or classes recruited from several schools), special 
grouping for part of tiie school day (e.g., pull-out programs, special courses, 
released time, clubs, artists-in-residence), and grouping for school-related 
activities (e.g., field trips, school/museum visits) 

in. Acceleration, including grade skipping, early admissions, and rapid progress 
(e.g., accelerated progress. Advanced Placement, credit by examination). 

Mi?£ed-Ability Grouping 

In today's climate of inclusion, and other practices based upon natural attendance 
grouping, mixed-ability grouping is found commonly in schools. This ability grouping can 
take many forms, however, and includes in-class enrichment, cooperative learning, 
individualized instruction, self-study units, mentoring, and otiier forms of adaptation based 
upon differing abilities and capabilities of students. Many of these mixed-ability groupings 
are based on having groups of students witii differing ability levels work togetiier in shared 
spaces or on shared projects. 

In-class Enrichment 

Enrichment has been used to provide highly able students with depth and brcadtii 
learning experiences beyond those offered in a school's regular program. An advantage of 
enrichment is tiiat it provides differentiated education for high ability students in schools not 
large enough to offer specialized classes. Enrichment is viewed by some as more 
democratic than ability grouping, although tiiere have been many reservations expressed 
about enrichment programs (Claric, 1979; Fox, 1979; Grossi, 1980; RenzulU, 1977). What 
has been called 'enrichment' is simply good education for most students and does not 
address the needs of gifted and talented students (Grossi, 1980; RenzuUi, 1977). In art 
education, enrichment has come to mean providing small-group or individualized instruction 
to high ability students who remain in heterogeneous classes with tiieir age peers. Arts 
classes, in general, often are characterized as offering "enrichment" for all students, but such 
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claims deny the value of art-related learning activities for all students and do not attend to 
the abilities and ICvWiing needs of gifted and talented students. 

Cooperative Learning 

There is ongoing debate in gifted and talented education about the effeas of 
cooperative learning on the education of high ability students. According to Slavin, 
"cooperative learning refers to classroom techniques in which students work on learning 
activities in small groups and receive rewards or recognition based on their group's 
performance" (1980, p. 315). Despite the popularity of cooperative learning programs, 
Robinson (1991) pointed out Uiat cooperative learning research has net included sufficient 
numbers of gifted students or investigated programs with established ability grouping to 
justify claims about its use with gifted and talented students. Rogers (1991) concluded tiiat 
cooperative learning in mixed-ability groups cannot be shown to be academically beneficial 
for gifted and talented students. She did acknowledge positive evidence for cooperative 
learning in regard to acceptance of culturally diverse and academically handicapped 
students. As an example, a curriculum unit is described about Japanese art, for fourth 
graders in Fort Wayne, Indiana, that incorporated in-class enrichment and cooperative 
learning. 

Individualized Instruction 

There are no agreed upon practices or definitions that clarify the meaning of 
individualized learning programs for giftal and talented students in schools. Betts and 
Knapp (1980), Dirkes (1988), and Khatcna (1992) described models of individualized 
learning as methods for meeting the needs of academically gifted and talented students. 
Arts programs often encourage individualized project definition and individually based 
"self-expression" outcomes in art activities. Art students with highly developed art skills 
and knowledge typically are more comfortable than other students with open-ended learning 
opportunities and problems that "stretch" their knowledge, skills, and abilities. 

Self-Study Units 

Clark and Maher (1992), Qark and Zimmerman (1987a), and Erickson (1992) have 
written about collections of learning materials and resources that could be used to help 
individualize instmction for mixed-ability classes with gifted and talented students in the 
visual arts. Often, teachers who may want to have students work with self-study units 
typically do not have time for designing such uruts or to gather such resources for 
classroom use. An example of self-study units for artistically gifted and talented students in 
Worcester, Massachusetts is described 

Mentoring 

Mentorship programs offer options for high ability visual arts students considering 
vocational choices in such woric as computer graphics, commercial design, landscape 
architecture, interior design, or printing. Khatena (1992) described a number of mentoring 
oppoitunities for students gifted and talented in the visual arts. A mentorship program in 
the visual arts in Center Valley, New York is offered as an example of tiiis program option. 



Ability Grouping 

Students in most elementary school classrooms evidence a wide range of ability 
levels, in art as in other school subjects, without including students with exceptional abilities 
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who would extend that range. The most conimon adaptation to this diversity among 
students' abilities has been for elementary classroom teachers to create two orjhree 
differentiated ability groups in reading, language arts, and other subjects. Definitions of 
ability grouping generally refer to means of bringing together students with special and 
sunilar needs, interests, or abilities. Kulik (1992) defined ability grouping as "the 
separation of same-grade school children into groups or classes that differ markedly in 
school aptitude" (p. be). Ability grouping can include tracking, regrouping for instruction, 
cross-grade grouping, witiiin-class grouping, and classes for gifted and talented students 
(Kulik, 1992). In gifted and talented education, ability grouping has taken many forms, 
from full-time specialized schools to part-time "pull-out" programs. Rogers (1991) claimed 
that "it is unlikely grouping itself causes gains; what goes on in the group does" (p. x) and 
that ability grouping without concomitant curriculum and instructional modification does 
not produce discernible effects. Kulik and Kulik (1984) established that ability grouping 
does produce positive attitudes towards subject matters taught, and Kulik (1992) reported 
that regrouping for special instruction, without adjustments in the curriculum, shows the 
least effective results. 

Advantages of ability grouping include a reduced range of individual differences, 
and gifted and talented students in abiliry groups are more likely to explore and exchaiige 
ideas, pursue more advanced study in selected areas, and are more likely to show significant 
gain scores on achievement measures than other student groups. Disadvantages of ability 
grouping include the need for specialized teachers, materials, and classrooms. Some critics 
claim ability grouping encourages "elitist" attitudes, creates students too concerned with 
competition, and removes students from classrooms where teachers believe it is important to 
include all students in mixed-ability groups. 

Clark and Zimmerman (1987a) have listed sue categories of ability grouping in tiie 
visual arts: (1) nonresidential arts schools, full academic year, (2) residential ails schools, 
full academic year, (3) extraschool, nonresidential arts centers, full academic year, (4)^ 
within-school, nonresidential arts programs, full or partial academic year, (5) residential arts 
schools, summer programs; and (6) arts programs in museums and other community 
agencies. Examples are reported of ability grouping programs in Irvington, New Jersey; 
Interlochen, Michigan; Iowa Qty. Iowa; and Austin, Texas. 

Acceleration 

A fi^quently cited definition of acceleration is progress tiirough an education 
program at a faster rate or a younger age than the norm. Maker (1986) added that rapidly 
paced materials must meet the needs of students. Decades of writers have wamed about 
social, emotional, and other adjustment problems of students that may result from 
participation in acceleration programs, but several educators have reviewed research and 
practices and concluded that such warnings are not founded (Benbow & Stanley, 1983; 
Daurio, 1979; Fox, 1979; Janos & Robinson, 19S5; Marland, 1972; Solano & George, 
1976). 

Rogers (1991), Stanley (1977), and VanTassel-Baska (1986) contended tiiat 
acceleration is a highly effective intervention technique that pnxiuces substantial academic 
gains, and improves motivation, confidence, and scholarship, but produces only small gains 
for socialization and adjustment Advantages of acceleration arc tiiat it requires a minimum 
of expenditures and permits students to enter tiieir chosen fields earlier tiian otiier students. 
Most acceleration for art students occurs in nongraded groupings for out-of-school 
programs, although exceptions occur in Advanced Placement programs and in International 
Baccalaureate programs. An Advanced Placement program in New Trier High School, in 
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Winnctka, Illinois, is offered as an example of acceleration opportunities for students gifted 
and talented in the visual aits. 



Research About Programming Opportunities for Students 
Gifted and Talented in the Visual Arts 

There is a paucity of research about programming opportunities for students gifted 
and talented in the arts. Findings of research studies about gifted and talented students in 
the visuad arts will be reported for several ability grouping and acceleration program options 
through contemporary surveys* case studies, and program evaluation studies. 

National Surveys 

National surveys of programs for students witii high abilities in the visual arts offer 
demograplnc baseline data about programming options. Clark and Zimmerman (1984) 
surveyed 50 elementary and secondary visual arts programs . and described summer school, 
school-museum, magnet school, and public school programs for students gifted and talented 
in the visual arts. Most art programs reviewed did not report using mixed-ability, in-class 
enrichment A variety of f jrms of ability grouping were cited, including out-of-school 
activities in museums, summer schools, and Saturday classes. 

Bachtel-Nash (1984) conducted an extensive survey reported in a National 
Directory of Programs for K-ll Artistically Gifted and Talented Students. She reported 
233 programs, but did not analyze or interpret the data. In 1988, she conducted another 
survey of 141 program administrators from public and private schools. There were visual 
arts components in 81% of the programs reported, but only 10 J % of the programs 
specifically offered visual arts classes. The most popular programming options included 
visiting artists, field trips, private lessons, and mentorships. 

Leonhard reported results of a 1990 to 1991 survey about the status of educational 
programs for visual and performing arts: students across the country. Leonhard's (1991) 
report revealed that, among 1,326 schools, miall middle schools and small secondary 
schools, art programs might be offered, generally but there were no classes for students 
gifted and talented in the visual arts. Qasses for these students were conmion only in large 
secondary schools. 

Case Studies 

Thiere have been a number of contemporary case studies about talented students who 
evidenced precocious abilities in the visual arts. Some of these focused on the unfolding of 
art taleni without interference from teacha^. Other reports emphasized accelerated 
programming witli deliberate instruction for artistically gifted and talented students. 

Gardner (1980) presented a case study of an artistically gifted and talented 
adolescent whose informal art education was gained, in a home environment supportive of 
the arts. According to Gardner, formal art insuiiction was limited and did not play a major 
role in this adolescent's art development 

Robertson (1987) reported a case study of her son's art development from ages 6 to 
16. She intimated that formal art instruction might have been an inhibiting, rather than a 
supportive factor, in her son's development. She claimed that art teachers need to focus on 
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adolescents' art expression through popular culture rather thai stressing traditional models 
of instruction. 

In Goldsmith's (1992) case smdy of Wang Yani, a Chinese painting prodigy, she 
discussed this child's art development from ages 3 to 12. Yani was greatly influenced by 
her father, a painter, who did not want Yani to have formal art instruction. He guided her 
development, however, and gave her free reign of his art studio to experiment and paint 

Golomb (1992) described three case studies of Israeli children she considered gifted 
young artists. She conducted interviews with students, studied students' drawings, and 
interviewed a parent and a teacher. Golomb concluded that the philosophy of the teacher of 
two of these children, that visual arts development will proceed without directive instruction, 
was instrumental in the students* developmental histories. 

Bloom and his associates (1985) reported processes by which talented individuals 
reach high levels of accomplishment before the age of 35. The authors sought information 
about developing talents with retrospective accounts of people who had demonstrated very 
high levels of achievement and of those who helped them. Sloane and Sosniak (1985) 
reported in regard to sculptors in the study, that program opportunities in their elementary 
schools included a variety of out-of-school options, but did not include regularly scheduled 
art classes. They concluded that the sculptors had "little experience with the study of art 
and an equally limited idea of what such study might include" (p. 1 16), 

Wilson and Wilson (1980) studied the art development of a 15 year old and credited 
his teacher with encouraging and nurturing his art talent by stressing popular, narrative 
drawing models rather than emphasizing a fine arts model of instruction. They contended 
that art teachers should give more attention to allowing students to generate their own 
meaningful graphic images. 

Nelson and Janzen (1990) used case study methodology to study educational 
opportunities and alternatives offered to a particular artistically gifted and talented student in 
a rural setting. Factors the authors believed helped this student succeed were strong family 
support, a psychologist and a coordinator who encouraged appropriate educational options, 
support she received in college, and her own strong personafity, 

Zimmerman (1992b) reported factors that influenced the spontaneous graphic 
development of her artistically talented son, Eric, from pre-school through the tenth grade. 
Claric and Zimmerman (1987b) also described programming opportunities offered to Eric, 
in another case study conducted through inteiviews and observations. In the most recent 
case study of Eric and his work, ZLnmierman (in press) demonstrated the impact of in- 
school and out-of-school educational opportunities on Eric's art development and concluded 
that his progress was a result of intensive and prolonged instruction. Zimmerman advocated 
that art development should be regarded as a learned set of abilities and knowledge that, to a 
large extent, are mfluenced by available educational opportunities and the cultures in which a 
student lives, studies, and works. 

Local and Regional Program Evaluations 

Examples of program evaluation research reports, with regard to program options 
for talented arts students, have been reported. Many de^^criptions in journals about 
programming for students gifted and talented in the art , however, are intended solely to 
generate publicity about the success of a program and rarely provide analytic, critical, or 
evaluative information. 
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Project CREST, in Connecticut, was an enrichment program for talented elementary 
school art students that included museum trips, in-school and out-of-school performances, 
arts and crafts demonstrations, and artists-in-residence. The research involved in this 
program included assessing students' creativity and interviewing them about their 
involvement in tiie program. An independent evaluator reported that students felt they were 
more open to new experiences in the arts than before they entered tiie program (Krause, 
1987). 

Two research studies involved interviews v/ith junior and senior high school 
students at summer arts workshops. The Indiana University Summer Arts Institute was a 
residential, summer program for students entering grades 7 tiirough 1 1 who were talemed in 
the visual arts. The research used interviewing and focus group discussions to study 
students' views of tiiemselves, their schools, tiieir art studies, and tiieir teachers, students, and 
curricula at the Institute. Most students in tins study reported tiiat Uieir schools offered 
tiieir only social community. They weiie pleased to be grouped with others witii similar 
abilities and interests in the arts and claimed to be more conscious of tiieir own abilities tiian 
before tiiey participated in die Institute (Clark & Zimmerman, 1988). A Summer High 
School Alt Workshop at die University of Iowa involved 20 high school students identified 
as talented in tiie visual arts. In 1989, when Zurmuehlen (1991) interviewed tiiese students, 
she found tiiat titey could recall perceptions of early an experiences, choices of art media, 
subject matter intwests, and environmental influences. All remembered satisfying early art 
experiences and support from family memben, fiiends, and teachers. At the University of 
Iowa workshop, tiiey enjoyed being able to create art work over extended periods of time 
and taking responsibility for tiie content of tiieir art work. Zurmuehlen (1991) concluded 
that secondary art curricula for gifted and talented art students should be focused on 
allowing students to choose media and subject matter so tiiat they can develop meaningful 
themes in tiieir art work tiiat provide a context for tiieir continuing interest and commitment 
to art 

Two research studies reported in 1978 were focused on die Pennsylvania 
Governor's School for tiie Arts (PGSA). Westfried (1978) administered tests to students 
attending tiie PGSA tiiat measured outcomes, such as tiieir self-concepts and leadership 
activities and how tiiese were affected by attending tiie program. Results revealed tiiat tiie 
brief PGSA experience had overall positive effects on self-esteem and leadership behaviors 
of Uiose students selected foi' tiie program. Clay (1978) studied tiie PGSA's program and 
organization intensively and compared tiiem witii published USOE guidelines for education 
of gifted and talented students and witii otiier secondary schools for students gifted and 
talented in the arts. Unlike niost program descriptions, tiiis report contained critical 
examinations, critiques, and recommendations for changes. For example. Clay noted tiiat 
tiie PGSA would be strengtiiened by better teacher preparation about meeting tiie needs of 
talented smdents. In tiie Symposium for tiie Arts program in New Jersey, reported by 
Doriiout (1984), 115 students, aged 6 to 12, interacted witii professional artists and teachers 
for two days. Using a locally constructed instrument, a significant correlation was found 
between concrete experiences witii professional artists and attittides towards tiie arts. 

The purpose of Lally's (1986) study was to describe administration of gifted 
education programs in rural Alaskan school districts. It was reported tiiat successful 
programs appear to be tiiose tiiat combine botii traditional, academically oriented cumcula 
witii more nontraditional offerings related to leadership, tiie arts, and native cultural and 
linguistic areas. 

An East Tennessee State Fine Arts Program was studied to determine whetiier 
talented, primary grade students who participated would score significantiy higher on pre- 
and posttests of intelligence, language arts achievement, creativity, and personality tiian 
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similar students who did not participate in the program. Tiiis study revealed participants 
scored significantly higher on tests of intelligence and creativity than other students (Dillard, 
1982). 

James (1988) studied former students selected as talented in the arts and enrolled in 
the Educational Center for the Arts (EGA) in Connecticut One group attended in 1974 and 
another in 1985. Their experiences and perceptions were investigated through documentary 
materials, interviews, and questionnaires. James found a positive relationship between 
attending the ECA program and art development in respect to students* later educational and 
career attitudes and decisions. 

The University of Texas Arts Enrichment Program is a program option offered to 
4th-, 5th-, and 6th-grade ^ted and talented arts students. The goals of tiiis program are to 
develop visual and aesthetic sensitivities, and increase abilities to talk about and make 
judgments about art. Research was developed fram questionnaires and interviews. A final 
exhibition of the participants* work, including sketchbooks, also was assessed; 89% of the 
participants increased their scores and evidenced gain scores in language skills and tasks 
with manual and aesthetic components. 

The purpose of the Johnson State College Early Summer Arts Programs in Vermont 
was to involve adolescents in college level courses for credit along with traditionally 
qualified college students. Teachers were members of the arts faculty, as well as 
professional actors, musicians, and dancers. A survey questionnaire, a self-directed learning 
readiness scale, and telephone ijitervdews were used in this longitudinal study, conducted by 
Confesscre (1991)* It was found that 78% of past students were still engaged in art-related 
activities and 52% cuircntiy were pursuing art-related degree programs* 



Authentic Assessment 

If a goal of educating artistically gifted and talented students is to have students 
apply knowledge in different situations and employ what they have learned to create new 
understandings, then authentic assessment of art learning is most appropriate, Zimmerman 
(1992a) used a variety of authentic measures to evaluate student and program progress and 
achievement at the Indiana University Summer Arts Institute. She found that tiiese 
assessments provided valuable information about how well goals set for the students and 
program were being met and how improvements could be made. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Highly able gifted and talented visual arts students need access to spaces and 
facilities that resemble tiiose used by artists. Students interested in studying art history, art 
criticism, or aesthetics at advanced levels also need access to professional level books, slides, 
periodicals, and art reproductions, as well as appropriate work spaces that support advanced 
or accelerated study and problem-solving project work about nonstudio aspects of the visual 
arts (Clark & Zimmerman, 1987a), 

There is no foundation of research on which to conduct meta-analysis research 
about programming opportunities for students gifted and talented in the visual or 
performing arts, although there is an obvious need for such a foundation. The paucity of 
research currentiy available is a deterrent to further progress in efforts to provide 
meaningful progranriming opportunities for students gifted and talented in the visual arts. 
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Administrators of school-based programs for highly gifted art students should 
create a climate in which flexibility and alternatives in program planning are encouraged 
Such students should be offered options tiiat might include: (a) remaining in their school 
for part of the day and attending a nearby college or university for advanced art courses, (b) 
taking part in Advanced Placement art courses offered in a high school tiiat earn college 
credits, (c) enrolling in correspondence courses with college level art content, (d) attending 
fast-pace(f art courses in which curriculum compacting allows two years of course work to 
be covered in one year, (e) taking advantage of opportunities to bypass course prerequisites 
by examination, (0 earning full credit for courses by examination, (g) going to high school 
only two or three years and entering college early, and (h) attending classes at the college 
level and studying with mentor-artists (Clark & Zimmerman, 1987a). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT PROGRAMMING 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR TALENTED STUDEOTS 
IN THE VISUAL ARTS 

The foUouing recommendations have been derived finom review of issues and 
practices, and related research, about providing programming opportunities for students 
identified as gifted and talented in the visual arts. Each recommendation is followed by a 
brief discussion and suggestions for future research. 

Recommendation One: There should be development of some agreed upon 
vocabulary of terms relative to programming opportunities for the education oif 
students with high abilities in the visual arts. 

Discussion: There is an abundance of disparate terminology being used to describe a 
relativ ely limited number of practices used to provide alternative program options for 
artistically gifted and talented students. As a result, there is confusion about terms and 
conftition of concepts related to these terms. In addition, language and concepts used in 
general gifted and talented education are not always directiy relevant to issues and practices 
in education of highly able art students. Editors of major journals could lead in demanding 
consistent and economical usage of terms by writers reporting about programs or research 
for students gifted and talented in all aspects of education. 

Recommendation Two: Research should be conducted to evaluate the effectiveness 
of programming options such as mixed-ability grouping, ability grouping, and 
acceleration as applied to students gifted and talented in the visual arts. 

Disciiission: There is a paucity of research to support decision making about programming 
opportunities and alternatives appropriate to the needs of students gifted and talented in the 
vismd arts. In general ^ted and talented literature there is a body of research and findings 
about the effects, advantages, and disadvantages of mixed-ability grouping, ability grouping, 
and acceleration opportunities for gifted and talented students. In the field of education for 
artistically talented students, no such body of research exists. Research that docs exist often 
is focused upon characteristics such as self-esteem, leadership, inactivit>% or intelligence and 
docs not attend to content students are leanung in areas of art making, art history, art 
criticism, and aesthetics. Therefore, no specific rcconmiendations can be defended or 
justified, based upon research findings, for use with artistically gifted and talented students 
at tlds time. This is especially tme about mixed-ability grouping in art education, although 
thae have been some limited research studies about the effects of ability grouping and 
acceleration for artistically gifted and talented students. Further research and greater 
qusntities of research are criticaUy unpOTtant at this time. 

Recommendation Three: Universities and colleges and private, federal, and state 
agencies should be encouraged to support ongoing, large-scale survey research to 
address demographic issues about the nature of programming opportunities for 
high ability arts students, including size, purpose, design, selection, curriculum, 
funding, time allotments, and arts-related experiences being offered. 

Discussion: There were a few survey research studies conducted in the 1980s that 
pxovidcd liinited data about programming opportunities available to artistically gifted and 
talented students across the United States. These surveys, however, were not directed 
e^cclusively to reporting and clarifying alternative programs for students with high abilities 
in the visual arts. Instead, tiiey addressed issues such as identiRcation of students gifted 
and talented in the arts or description of general art education programs. There cunentiy is 
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little information available about many important factors needed to understand the nature 
aiid effectiveness of programming options being offered to students gifted and talented in 
the visual arts. 

We suggest that colleges and universities offering gifted and talented education 
programs in the visual ruts need to organize and support a major research effort to gather 
data and create a national data base about size, purpose, design, selection, curriculum, 
funding, time allotments, and arts-related experiences being offered to students with high 
abilities in the visual arts. Such a data base should be updated on a continual basis to 
supply cunent information and data for persons engaged in research about programmmg 
opportunities and alternatives for artistically gifted and talented students. 

Recommendation Four: Evaluation studies ne<;d to be conducted, and results 
compared and contrasted, with respect to specific program options within mixed- 
ability grouping, ability grouping, and accelenition programs to help identify the 
most efficient and effective options appropriate to various contexts and diverse 
populations of students who are artistically gifted and talented. 

Discussion: At the present time it is not possible to defend program options, such as a 
pull-out program or a mentoring program, based on research outcomes relevant to special 
needs of students who Jtfe gifted and talented in particular aspects of the visual arts. Such 
programniing decisions currently are not being made on die basis of research findings, me 
specific needs of students, or tiie effectiveness of th.eir teachers; rather, they are being made 
on the bases of expediency and administrative convenience. Research is needed to establish 
die educational efficiency and effectiveness of various programming opportunities and 
alternatives witi.' respect to die educational needs of artistically gifted and talented students 
ftom different economic, ctiinic. cultural, and gender backgrounds and who have studied in a 
variety of rural, mban, or suburban contexts. Outcomes of such studies need to be 
contrasted and compared so that relevant and appa-opriate decisions can be made based on 
cross-comparisons of similar programs across the United States and in odier locales and 
countries. 

Recommendation Five: More individual case studies, and the initiation of 
longitudinal research about large populations, are needed to create a basis for 
understanding which educational interventions are best suited for students with 
high abilities in the visual arts. 

Discussion: Initiation of longitudinal research and more individual case studies about the 
effects of programming opportunities for artistically gifted and talented visual arts students 
are recommended to counter the paucitj' of information currendy available. Not only should 
these studies be carried out separately, but comparisons of such studies vdth similar studies 
should be conducted to substantiate or refute research outcomes and armchair speculations. 
It will be only through group and case studies, in which a wide range of programming 
options are evaluated, that generalizations can be created about the best educational 
interventions for students with high abilities in die visual arts. 

Recommendation Six: Authors of reports that include evaluation of programming 
opportunities for students with high abilities in the visual arts should adopt a 
standard practice of reporting a program's weaknesses, as well as its strengths, and 
such evaluations to be conducted, using authentic as well as standard measures, by 
persons not directly associated to the program being assessed. 

Discussion: The vast majority of reports of contemporary educational interventions for 
students identified as artistically gifted and talented have been carried out and reported by 
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persons closely associated with the programs. Very few of these repons have been critical 
of the programs being described and reported. Too often, those who have such a vested 
interest arc concerned primarily with ^porting a program's successes; obviously, they also 
should not be responsible for a program evaluation or assessment. The predictable result 
often is positive evaluations, even laudatory, vvdthout any criticism with respect to progj.'an) 
improvements for future applications. Evaluation studies that are objective and use a variety 
of measures, including authentic ones, are needed, to establisli analytic, critical, and evaluaiive 
or btsrpretive information about programming opportunities. Ciise studies should also be 
conducted, in which a wide range of prograrnming options are evaluated The evaluation ^ 
results should focus on the best educational inteivendons for students with high abilities in 
tbiC visual arts. 
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Bloomington, Indiana 



Introduction 

The major purpose of a visual arts program for artistically gifted and talented 
students is to bring students together with high interests and abilities in art in ways that will 
broaden and deepen their knowledge about art, sharpen their art skills, and offer them 
learning opportunities rarely found in a regular art classroom setting. Students become 
aware, through participation in such programs, that there are other gifted and talented art 
students who share their needs and interests. Many are able to meet art faculty, professional 
artists, and others who may act as role models and give them insights into various art 
careers. Programs for artistically gifted and talented art students give recognition to 
students who, due to their outstanding visual art abilities, require educational support, 
experiences, and facilities that go beyond what generally are available in art classrooms. 

In 1975 children capable of high performance in tiie visual and performing arts were 
identified, in the Marland Report, as a subgroup of gifted and talented students. In Public 
Law 95 - 561, Congress revised Marland's definition and stated that gifted and talented 
students were tliose who gave evidence of high performance capability in areas such as 
intellectual, creative, artistic, or leaders! ip capacity, or in specific academic fields, and require 
services or activities not ustiaily provided in schools. More recently. The Jacob K. Javits 
Gifted and Talented Students Education Act of 1988 (Public Law 100 - 297 4003) 
established a similar definition of the term gifted and talented students and also included 
those who give evidence of high performance capability in. art fields md who require 
services and activities not usually provided by schools. We will be using the terms 
artistically gifted and talented and students with high ability in the visual arts to refer to 
students gi^ and talented in the visual arts, A firequent distinction has been made between 
gifiedness, associated with intellectual abilities, and talent, associated with otiier types of 
skills or ?iptitudes. Gagn6 (1985) has advocated substituting the term gifted or talented for 
tiie usiidl term gifted and talented. Feather than impi^dng different meanings for the tenns 
gifted and talented, we believe they should be interdqwndent and linked together in die term 
gifted and talented. Such linkage serves to place education for artistically gifted and 
'Rented students in the arts on an equal basis with gifted and taJented students in areas such 
as mthematics and science, and not relegated to technical oi aeative endeavors that often 
ar« considered fice from intellcctaal abilities (dark & Zimmeraian, 1992). 

It has been over twenty years since the Marland Rep<»t was issued witii its 
multifaceted definition of gifted and talented students, a definition that included high 
performance capabilities in the visual and perfomung arts as a recognized aspea of 
gifiedness (Marland, 1972). During that time, however, the^ have been few studies, and 
certainly no large scale or longitudinal sfadies, directed toward supporting efficient and 
effective programming opportunities, and better understanding of educational nc<jds of 
students giifted and talented in ti^ie visual, and pcrforoaing arts. People working in genf-'ial 
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gifted and talented education have not directed their attention away from their original focus 
upon students with highly developed intellectual and academic abilities in traditional school 
subjects: 

Traditionally, our public schools have been concerned with academic subjects and., 
the search for gifted children has usually discovered the brilliant student in such 
areas. Mental testing has also often paralleled the school emphasis — excluding the 
arts — and again has identified as "gifted" those who are able to achieve in science, 
literature, mathematics, or history. (Lally & LaBrant, 1951, p. 243) 

The field of gifted and talented education historically has focused a great deal of its 
time and resources on the study and development of academic talent only.^.it is time 
to expand that focus to more fully encourage educators to become aware of the 
multiple talents students have, and to work toward developing those talents to the 
fullest. (Parke, 1985, p. 177) 

This lack of attention to the needs of students gifted and talented in the arts is 
apparent in examination of several recent National Association for Gifted Quldren (NAGC) 
convention programs; these are devoted almost exclusively to aspects of intellectual or 
academic gtftedness. It also is apparent in examination of articles in major journals about 
the education of gifted and talented students; these are devoted almost entirely to aspects of 
the social development of gifted and talented children and the education of students who 
demonstrate high level intellectual or academic abilities and achievements. 

At the same time, art education researchers also have not directed their attention 
specifically toward better understanding of students with highly developed abilities in the 
visual arts, because many feel that these students already are well served by their art teachers 
or that art education programs should be designed to serve all students, regardless of 
differential ability levels. As a result, there is littie research available to help direct school- 
based decision making about how best to provide programming opportunities for students 
gifted and talented in the visual arts (Clark & Zimmerman, 1984a, 1987a). 

Some of the best developed sources of information at this time, that could be appliai 
toward providing efficient and effective programming opportunities for students gifted and 
talented in the visual and performing arts, are those studies already in the literature that v/crc 
directed toward describing, analyzing, and prescribing educational services for btellcctually 
and academically gifted students. The bases for many of these programs are founded in 
consid^ble research and thoughtful analyses of past programs. Yet, even here, many 
questions remain unanswered Some professionals working in gifted and talented education 
resist comparing and contrastimg the seemingly disparate groups of students who may be 
identified as intellectually or academically gifted and talented and students who may be 
identified as gifted and talented in the arts. Several writers, sympathetic with expanding the 
horizons of research, have questioned the singular focus of professionals in gifted and 
talented education on traditional "basic" subjects and intellectual or academic aspects of 
giftedness. Gardner, for example, has been quoted as saying, "I was surprised when I got 
into academic psychology that the arts were almost entirely excluded, as if it would be 
embarrassing to study tiiem in a cognitive way" (Buescher, 1985, p. 182). Wenner (1985) 
also has addressed this imbalance: 

Any student or individual making a serious commitment to pursue training and 
ultimately a career in the arts often faces obstacles that are not typical of other ^ 
academically gifted students. Administrators, teachers, and parents often find it 
difficult to accept talent in the arts as being equal in importance to talent in the 
academic fields, (p. 221) 
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Clark and Zimracnnan (1987a, 1988, 1992) reported that art educators also have 
questioned the applicability of research from any other field that is not directed specifically 
toward the needs of students who are gifted and talented in the visual arts. 

Karnes and Koch (1985) reported that, at the state level, 28 states included fine and 
performing arts as a category in tlieir definition of gifted and talented students. There was, 
however, little evidence of such services for artistically gifted and talented visual and 
performing arts students at the state level at that time, altliough some local programs were 
being offered in selected school districts (Bachtel-Nash, 1984; Clark & Zimmerman, 
1984a). From a number of sources, dating from about 1983 to the present, there is a 
growing body of evidence of more specific services or programs for students gifted and 
talented in the arts (Bachtcl, 1988; Claik & Zimmerman, 1984a; Lconhard, 1991), For 
many decades, school and program administrators in the United States have supported 
various kinds of special education for many categories of students with special needs, 
including those whose performance in school achievement is well below the average. 
Argmnents for equal attention to the needc of students whose abilities are well above 
average, who are equally distant from the mean or average in most classrooms, have not 
been accepted as readily. Similar levels of support and services are not available for high- 
potential or high ability students, including students who are artistically talented, even 
though they also are similarly 'different' and have equally special educational needs. There 
are many services, some very expensive, available in most school districts to serve the needs 
of art sttidents who have special needs due to handicaps or disabilities (Anderson, Golchado 
& McAnally, 1979; Atack, 1982; Qements & Clements, 1984). 

The needs of another special population of students, those gifted and talented in the 
arts, often are not met in local schools. One reason is that it is commonly believed, even by 
school personnel, that ^ed and talented students can "make it on their own" and don't need 
special'school services. This conclusion has been disproved many times and the landmark 
Marland Report (1972) specifically directed that gifted and talented students, including 
those in the visual and performing arts, require services and activities not ordinarily 
provided by the schools (Marland Report, 1972). This requirement echoes arguments used 
to establish "special education" programs in schools and for veiy similar reasons. One 
argument is that the typical classroom is designed, and functions effectively in most cases, 
to serve the needs of the majority of students* In most classrooms, however, needs of 
atypical students, both below and above the mean, are not served adequately. These students 
need differentiated curricula and programming opportunities designed specifically to serve 
their unique characteristics and abilities. 

Attention to the needs of gifted and talented students has been of vital concern to 
some educators for many years. In the past, gifted stodcnts often were viewed as outcasts in 
regular classrooms. In terms used popularly in 1928, Goddard claimed that "it is even more 
desirable to segregate the gifted than the defectives...becausc they can do more and better 
woric than tiie le^ar children" (p. 35). SimUarly, Bentiey (1937) explained that "the 
giftcd...are misfits in the regular classroom... [they] require special attention and provisions 
tiiat will assure them the right of proper training for individual and social advance" (p. 171). 
Otiicr, more contemporary, educators have recognized high ability students' adaptability to a 
variety of settings and have advocated special programs designed to serve their special 
needs. VanTassel-Baska, for example, has written that: 

Equality of opportunity and equality of treatment in education...are not the same, nor 
should they be.... High quality seivices should be available to all, but tiie nature and 
organization of those services should vary based on diagnosed need, just as in the 
medical profession. (1992, p. 70) 
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In the past, however, few voices have been raised either to recognize or help meet the special 
needs of students whose gifted and talented abilities are expressed actively in the visual or 
performing arts (Qark, 1989; Clark & Zimmerman, 1984a, 1992). 

Background: 1850-1950 

Accommodations to individual differences of superior students in a variety of 
subjects have taken many forms in American schools. Early experiments with 
accommodations for gifted and talented students began in the late ISOOs with ability 
grouping and grade skipping. By 1900, grade skipping and double or half-year promotions 
were popular practices. Other accommodations included vacation schools, credit by 
examination, individualized instruction, mentor programs, and special classes (Heck, 1940). 
The vast majority of such programs, however, have emphasized academic studies and the 
superiority of intellectually gtfted and talented students. 

During tiie 1920s, two major developments in Americ/n education influenced special 
programs for students with high abilities, tiie Progressive Education movement and the 
research of Lewis Terman. Supporters of tiie Progressive Education movement advocated 
heterogeneous grouping and self-contained classes at all grade levels. As a result, ability 
grouping and grade skipping almost disappeared during the 1920s and 1930s except in 
major large-city school systems (Chaffee, 1963). Publication of tiie first volume of Teraian's 
lengthy Genetic Studies of Genius in 1925, renewed concern for accommodations for high 
ability students and programming to help meet their special needs. 

In 1935, an Arts High School was founded in Newark, New Jersey, and a Central 
Arts High School was established in New York City to serve the needs of students with 
highly developed abilities in the visual and perforating arts. Subsequentiy, in 1938, other 
si^cific cluster schools also were established in New York. City, such as the Bronx High 
School of Science and die High School of Music and Art Students finom throughout the 
city were admitted to these schools based on their academic abilities or art-related 
performance abilities. Otiier cities across the country began to establish specific cluster 
high schools to serve high ability students with specific subject interests. These arts magnet 
schools always demanded superior performance in all subjects as a condition of continued 
eniollment 

Background: 1950-1985 

During the 1950s, there was a renewal of interest in various forms of 
accommodation to the educational needs of students witii high abilities. Services for special 
education students, however, were far more common. Altiiough half of the schools in die 
United Sti^ites offered special education programs and services in 1954, only 4% offered 
special accommodations for gifted and talented students (Frcehill, 1961). By 1976, Wood 
reported a survey research about fine arts high schools in the United States, including its 
territories, but located only 22 such schools at that time. During the 1960s, a large number 
of existing programs were initiated in elementary and secondary schools for academically 
^fted and talented students. More recent developments have led to expressions of concern 
for students underrepresented in gifted and talented education programs, such as early 
childhood, handicapp^ culturally and ethnically different, or rural populations and, among 
these groups, problems of identification and acconraxxiation for high ability students in all 
aspects of giftedness. 

Most programs designed specifically to serve the needs of students gifted and 
talented in the axts, however, were created recentiy, during die 1970s and 1980s. During die 
1980s, as expressed in a number of publications, there was renewed interest in 
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programming opportunities and alternatives for students talented in the visual arts. Hurwitz 
(1983) wrote The Gifted and Talented in Art: A Guide to Program Planning, in which 13 
alternative, model programs were described for gifted and talented students in the visual ans 
and guidelines were offered for establishing such programs. In the same year, Madeja 
(1983) edited Gifted and Talented in Art Education, in which directors of 14 exemplary 
programs v^TOte descriptions and reviewed programs that offered a wide variety of 
programming opportunities and alternatives for artistically talented students. From 
September, 1982, to March, 1984, Qark and Zimmemian edited monUily "Gifted and 
Talented Times" columns for School Arts magazine. The purpose of these columns was to 
exchange information about school and comm.unity programs, books and other publications, 
educational materials, and legislation that contributed to the education of gifted and talented 
students in the visual arts. In 1983(c), Qark and Zimmerman co-edited a special issue of 
School Arts devoted to programs for artistically talented students. Clark and Zimmerman 
(1984a) also wrote Educating Artistically Talented Students that focused upon 
contemporary practices of identification, teacher characteristics and strate^es, curriculum 
content, and administrative settings and arrangements for students v/ith highly developed 
abilities in the visual arts. Also in 1984, Bachtel-Nash ypuhXishod. 2^ National Directory: 
Programs for K-ll Artistically Gifted and Talented Students in which she described 
characteristics of current programs offered for students gifted and talented in the arts. In 
1985, Developing Talent in Young People, edited by Bloom, was published and became a 
major reference work for those who study the development and nurturance of students with 
unusual aWlities in a number of fields of endeavor, including the arts. The groups whose 
develoomcntal histories are reported in this book included world-class honors winners, all 
from the United States and all under 40 years of age. Pianists and sculptors were studied to 
represent the fields of music and visual arts. Bloom and other contributing authors 
analyzed tiie developmental histories of these gifted and talented young people through 
interviews with the subjects; their siblings and parents; and their teachers, coaches, and 
mentors. The image tliat emerged ft-om this study is of particular interest in regard to the 
commitment to specialized education and development of all subjects in the study: 

Our present findings point to the conclusion that exceptional levels of talent 
development require certain types of environmental support, special experiences, 
excellent teaching, and appropriate motivational encouragement at each stage of 
development No matter what the quality of initial gifts, each of the individuals we 
have studied went through many years of special development under the care of 
attentive parents and the tutelage and supervision of a remaikable series of teachers 
and coaches. (Bloom, 1985) 

Background: 1985 to the Present 

In 1987(a), Clark and Zimmerman moi^ Resources for Educating Artistically 
Talented Students, based on their analyses of extant policies and programs and available 
instructional resources for ift^ and talented suidents in the visual arts. Bachtel, in 1988, 
updated her earlier program descriptions with analyses and interpretations of her data in A 
Snufy of Current Selection and Identification Processes and Schooling for K-ll Artistically 
Gifted and Talented Students. This report contained descriptions of many program 
accommodations being used across the country to help meet the needs of students talented 
in the visual and performing arts. In 1991(a), Zimmerman edited a special issue of Roeper 
Review devoted to an international symposium about developing a comprehensive program 
for teaching visual arts to highly able teenage students. In 1991 and 1993, Qark and 
Zimmerman edited two monographs that included descriptions of programs and curriculum 
units designed by teachers in tiie in-service Artistically Talented Program at Indiana 
University. 
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Since Clark and Zimmerman's (1984a) and Bachtel's (1988) studies were published, 
there have not been any large-scale, national surveys or other forms of study devoted 
specifically to investigating programming options or alternatives for students gifted and 
talented in the visual arts. Leonhard (1991) presented some relatively recent survey data 
related to programming for students gifted and talented in the visual and performing arts in 
his report about the status of arts education in American public schools. His findings are of 
great interest to persons interested in the education of students gifted and talented in the 
visual arts, but too littie contemporary research exists to support drawing conclusions with 
wide applicability to programs for such students. 



Programming Opportunities 

Altiiough there are many suggestions for programming and descriptions of 
educational opportunities for artistically gifted and talented students, there is a very limited 
research base upon which to make recommendations about the most effective practices and 
programs. This is especially true when programming takes iiito account students from a 
variety of backgrounds who study in diverse educational contexts. For example, Seeley 
(1991) noted that tiiere are some excellent models around die country of programs for 
gifted and talented students in the visual and performing arts. He made die following 
generic suggestions for creating arts program opportunities for students who are gifted and 
talented in tiie arts: (1) elementaiy students can attend secondary art classes where content 
and facilities are more challenging, (2) groups of students can be clustered together for 
advanced instruction for master classes, (3) the most outstanding students can enroll in 
magnet schools, (4) school-based programs can be augmented witii individualized 
instruction with private instructors, (5) artists-in-residence programs through state art 
councils can be programmed to include gifted and talented arts students, (6) local artists can 
be used as valuable resources to supplement school based programs, (7) alternate programs 
not typically found in schools can be created, (8) real outiets for students, including galleries 
and writing for publications, can be sought, and (9) collaborations among the visual and 
performing arts should be developed in schools. These suggestions appear to be sensitive 
and intelligent responses to programming needs of artistically gifted and talented in the 
visual and performing arts. However, such options should be researched to determine 
which are best suited for different levels of education, in a variety of contexts, fiom differing 
populations witii diverse economic, social, racial, and cultural perspectives. A programming 
option effective for suburban, white middle class students, for example, but may not be as 
effective for artistically gifted and talented Mexican-American students living in rural areas. 

Little also is known about long-term outcomes of various program opportunities or 
their effects on artistically gifted and talented students over time. Few research studies, and 
no large-scale studies of arts populations or programs, have been reported, as has been done 
in regard to intellectually gifted smdents and educational programs designed to serve tiieir 
needs. Before such large-scale research might begin, however, there are many definitional 
and semantic problems in relation to terms used to describe programming opportunities for 
students gifted and talented in the visual arts that need to be clarified Different program 
administrators and writers often describe similar types of programnting options witii very 
different terms. There also is confusion about tiie focus of attention that should be 
addressed; Robinson (1990), for instance, has claimed that "advocates for talented children 
need to clarify for die general education audience tiiat educational programs for the gifted 
arc not simple administrative arrangements" (p. 36). 

Many vmters have proposed different categories and definitions of programming 
opportunities currently offered by schools tiiroughout die country. Based upon review of 
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the literature of gifted and talented education and of art education, the following outline of 
programming opportunities and alternatives for gifted and talented students in general 
studies and in the visual arts is offered: 

L Mixed-ability grouping 

A. In-class enrichment 

B. Cooperative learning 

C. Individualized instruction (e.g., self-study units and mentoring) 
n. Ability grouping 

A. Specialized schools (e.g., magnet schools) 

B. Special classes in regular school for all of the school day (e.g., 
classes recruited from one school or classes recruited from several 
schools) 

C. Special grouping for part of the school day (e.g., puliout programs, 
special courses, released time, clubs, artists-in-residence) 

D. Grouping for school-related activities (e.g., field trips, 
school/museum visits) 

in. Acceleration 

A Grade skipping 

B. Early admissions 

C. Rapid progress (e.g., accelerated progress. Advanced Placement, 
credit by examination) 

In the following discussion, programming opportunities and options will be defined 
and discussed for each category of tins outline. Alternative points of view will be set forth, 
as they relate to education of students who arc gifted aiid talented in academics and in the 
arts. Following this discussion, current research studies about programming opportunities 
for students widi high abilities in tiie visual arts will described and recommendations for 
future research will be described as a result of conclusions drawn from tiiese studies. 

Mixed-Ability Grouping 

Typical classrooms across the country are filled with stiidents v/ho are together by 
no otiier criteria than having been bom into a similar, relatively restricted age ^up. As z 
result, highly diverse ability levels among groups of students, i^i all school subj(?cts, are 
obvious to teachers and students. Most elementary school classrooms contain students 
whose ability levels, across tiic subjects being taugk, including art, will vary widely, without 
including students with exceptional ability levels at citiier ends of the sp€<:trum. The mom 
common adaptation to this diversity among students' abilities has been for teachers to create 
two or three differentiated ability groups in reading, language Juts, science, and other 
subjects. 

In-class Enrichment 

Enrichment has been used to provide highly able students witii a. variety of learning 
situations, materials, and activities that provide depth and breadth learning experiences 
beyond those offered in a school's regular program. Maker (1986) defined enrichment as 
teaching different content or using different teaching methods beyond those used in the 
regular classroom to meet the needs of students with different interests and learning stjde?. 
Enrichment is used commonly in gif^ and talented programs and has been both advo<::ated 
and criticized. Stanley (1977) described four kinds of educational enrichment: busy work, 
inelevant academic work, cultural wcMck, and relevant academic work. According to Stanley, 
busy work consists of having gifted students do more work in a subject matter in which tiiey 
already excel. Irrelevant academic work consists of assigned, high level woric tliat is i.7.ot 
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based on sj.*ecific needs of students. Cultural enrichment consists of providing certain 
types of cultural expenences that go beyond the usual school curriculum. Relevant 
academic work consi^is of assigned tasks that are designed to help students improve their 
work in specific curriculum areas. Stanley believed that cultural enrichment is justifiable, 
but the other forms of enrichment, without acceleration, are not justifiable in a program for 
gifted and talented students v/itii high abilities. 

Enrichment is far more popular in gifted and talented education programs than 
acceleration. According to Ellis and Ellis-Schwab (1986), enrichment programs are easier 
to carry out in schools, more likely to be supported by parents and administrators, and offer 
flexibility widiin programs in mbced-abUity classes. They also wrote that enrichment 
provides more time for self-motivation, creative interests, and independence that they felt 
were not nurtured under programs of direct acceleration. Rogers (1991) claimed that full- 
time enrichment grouping produces substantial academic gains in general achievement, 
critical thinking, and creativity for gifted students enrolled in faU-time special programs. 

An advantage of enrichment is diat it provides a means for differentiated education 
for high ability smdents in schools and school districts that axe not large enough to offer 
speciSized classes. It demands few changes in a classroom or the general school setting. 
Students can remain with other students tiieir own age and at their own grade levels where 
they can help motivate these students. Enrichment is viev^ed by some educators as more 
democratic tiian ability grouping because it does not call for the division of students into 
competitive groups. 

In the past, diere have been many reservations expressed al)Out enrichment programs 
(Clark, 1979; Fox, 1979; Grossi, 1980; Kough, 1960; RenyiulU, 1977). It was claimed tiiat 
few teachers arc prepared to differentiate their grade-level curricula for enrichment programs; 
that demand knowlc^lgc of the scope and sequence of various subject matters beyond the 
grades they teach. Today, however, many school disuicts have curriculum specialists and 
gifted and talented coordinators, and in some cases enri(';hment resource teachers, who know 
where to obtain enriclunent materials and resources. A major criticism of enrichment 
programs is that what typically has been caUt^ "enrichment" is claimed by some educators 
to be simply good education for most students (Renzvilli, 1977) and often tlie needsj or 
interests of gtfted and talented students are not addressed (Grossi, 1980). Another major 
criticism of enrichment efforts is that they can be piere-meal inconsistent across grades. 
It is important that a gifted and talenttid program staif identify and set a philosophy and ^ 
policies that will be followed with consistency througlioul an entix^e pro^^i before making 
a commitment to these approaches or to other program options. (Qark & Zimmerman, 
1984a, 1987a) 

In an education, enrichment has come to mean pro^/iding small-group or 
individuaii2:ed instraction to high ability students who remiain in mixed-ability or 
heterogeneous classes with their age peers: 

Enrichment occurs when gifted and talented smdeiDts arf; challenged to do piroblem 
sol'sdng, individuali2^ work^ and creative and criti<;al thinldng that is beyond die 
interests and abilities of other students in a class.. (Clark & Zimmerman, 1984a, p. 
148) 

Alts classes, in general, often me characterized as offering "enrichment" far all 
smdents. McWiUiams (1964), for inst^mce, has claimed that tiie fine arts, well taught, are 
enrichment classes, per se, and Barnes (1963) has calleci fw all instrumental art activities 
usai to teach music, science, or social studies to be viewed as "an enrichment activities/' 
Tliese claims deny tiie value of art-related learning acti^/ities for all students at various ability 
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levels and do not attend to the abilities and needs of gifted and talented students who should 
be challenged at higher and more differentiated levels than average ability students. 

Cooperative Learning 

There is an o^^.going debate in the field of gifted and talented education about the 
effects of a niixed-ability grouping strategy, cooperative learning, on the education of high 
ability students. Slavin (1980) has been the principal advocate for cooperative learning and 
this program alternative has become very popular witii educators committed to current 
concerns for reform or restructuring of schools and classrooms. According to Slavin, 
"cooperative learning refers to classroom techniques in which students work on learning 
activities in small groups and receive rewards or recognition based on their group's 
performance" (1980, p. 315). One aspect of cooperative learning is tiiat it emphasizes 
mixed-ability grouping both in project- work-oriented groups and in general classroom 
studies. 

Cooperative learning, Slavin contended, helps high achievers accept and get along 
with others and special enrichment programs for high ability students would be eliminated 
because tiiey result in ''defacto ability grouping" (Slavin, 1990b, p. 5). According to Webb 
(1985), cooperative learning as a program option for high ability students, in mixed-ability 
teams, can be effective for high as well as average or low achievers. More recentiy however, 
Slavin (1990a) claimed tiiat mixing students witii differential ability levels has been 
overemphasized and that schools and districts should first decide on curriculum goals and 
then choose instractional models to meet those goals. 

Despite the popularity of cooperative learning programs, many educators who work 
in support of gifted and talented education arc disturbed by Slavin's claims of its success in 
regard to high ability students (Robinson, 1990, 1991). Robinson and others have pointed 
out that any treatment will show improvement over traditional models of instruction. Based 
on her analyses of cooperative learning research, Robinson (1991) has recommended that 
cooperative learning should not be substituted for specialized services for gifted and talented 
students at any time. Similarly, Rogers (1991) has reviewed cooperative learning reseaix^h 
and programs and has disputed many of Slavin's claims. Rogers did acknowledge that tiiere 
is some positive evidence for mixed-ability cooperative learning, particularly in reject to 
acceptance of cultxnrally diverse and academically handicapped students by others in a 
cooperative group. 

There is not sufficient research evidence, or reporting of analyses of cooperative 
learning programs in schools, to justify citiicr positive or negative claims about its effects 
vndi gifted and talented academic or arts students. Unfortunatii;ly, however, proponents of 
cooperative learning sometimes have effectively questioned and blocked school-based 
programs based on differential ability grouping, particularly for high ability academic 
students. Altiiough there has been much attention paid to cooperative learning of major 
school subjects, there has been no reported research about cooperative learning in arts 
subjects or in arts classes. No applicability can be claimed or refuted at this time in respect 
to cooperative learning in the arts. 

In-class Enrichment and Cooperative Learning in Fort Wayne, Indiana 

A unit about Japanese art was taught by an art teacher to a fourth grade class in 
Weisser Park/Whitney Young Elementary School in Fort Wayne, Indiana (Kruse, 1991). 
This school has a year-long emphasis on multicultural education integrated into the regular 
school curriculum. To highlight each culture studied, students in every grade from 
idndcrgartcn to fifth, create a play or presentation offered for the rest of the school. 
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Ceremonies, festivals, or important occasions have been the focus of these performances. 
The culture that is to be studied for each year is selected and researched by a committee of 
teachers that also acts as a resource group. The fourth grade class that was taught this unit 
about Japanese art was composed of a randomly grouped heterogeneous class of 25 
students in which there were 4 artistically gifted and talented students. Three months we^e 
spent working on this unit that included several short projects and one longer project 

All students were introduced through a video to Japanese art and culture as seen 
through the eyes of a young Japanese girl. Time was spent in an art gallery located in the 
school where students looked at, discussed, and drew a craft object from Japan, of tlieir 
choosing, that became the focal point of designs on folders in which they kept their art 
worL All students, after studying Japanese kites, created textured rubbings that bee une 
parts of kites, of their own design, that they constructed Students were encouraged to work 
together in groups to share ideas, plans, and materials. Tliere often were spontaneous group 
discussions and critiques. Three of the artistically gifted ixad talented students emerged as 
group leaders and helped others with ideas and construction problems. These leaderrs 
appeared in a natural way and quickly were accepted by th^; rest of the class. In fact, 
students sought them out when they needed help v^dth theii" projects. One of these talented 
students' kite became quite elaborate and she often came to class early and stayed after 
school to complete her own project. 

Orgami became the focus of another project, in which fourth graders learned to 
make cranes. Working in collaboration with their social studies teacher, students taught 
other students in the school how to make orgami cranes. Eventually, 2,000 cranes were 
made and shipped to the Children's Peace Monument in Hiroshima, Japan. Children, in the 
school in Japan that maintained the project wrote a letter and sent a picture of the cranes on 
the monument in Japan to the fourth grade class. One artistically gifted and talented boy 
became so interested in learning advanced organnd that he came to the art room at noon 
almost everyday to learn new techniques. Eventually he becaine so proficient at orgami that 
he began inventing his own models. This was an opportunity for a stiident who might not 
ordinarily be identified as gifted and talented in two-dimensional art making to develop his 
skiUs (Krusc, 1991). 

Individualized Instruction 

Schools have offered some kinds of individualized insdii^ tion for students with 
highly divergent ability levels throughout their history, although there are no agreed vpon 
definitions that clarify the meaning or applicability of individualized learning as methods for 
accommodating the needs of gifted and talented students. One land is "educator 
controlled," in which individualized education programs are managed by a teacher. Another 
model is "self-directed learning" in which students manage their own learning programs 
(Bctts & Knapp, 1980; Dirkes, 1988). Arts programs typically encourage individually^ 
project defmition and individually-based, self-expression outcome^s in art activities. These, 
however, have not been formally described or formulated as individualized instructional 
programs for students in elementary or secondary schools. 

Many secondary school art teachers individualize their cunicula in that they a.ssign 
project standaids and cxpt*^tations, without Tpt :ifying working processes or project 
characteristics. Art students are more likely to have worked with tliis type of "creative" 
assignment than students in more traditional or typical classes, but not all are equally 
comfortable with the individual responsibilities such assignments irapose. In the name of 
individualized instruction, students with well developed abilities in tlie visual arts sometimes 
are assigned busy work or repetitive tasks that fail to develop their culpabilities. Students 
with mom highly developed art skills and knowledge typically are more coiiafortable with. 
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and moTi likely to perfonn well with, opien-ended learning opportunities that confrort them 
with problems that "stretch" their knowledge, skills, and abilities. 

Self-Studv Units 

Acconiing to Clark and Zimmeiman (1987a), artistically gifted and talented students 
often desire to learn man y things, and niany of them intensively; therefore, their teachers 
should have resources at hand and kno^vledge cif access to resources to meet individuiil 
students' needs;, abilities, and interests. In addition to greater numbers of general resources 
for learning, artistically gifted anO talented students need materials that will challenge and 
expand their abilities. They should be (directed to learning materials that encourage 
divergent thinking, problem solving, group decision making, and awareness and 
consideration of multiple alternatives. In addition, tiiey need to develop high level research 
skills involving problem analysis and criticism and development of advanced technical £.kills 
in relation to both studying art and making art 

Gocrtz and Betts (1989) described a learning center that promotes independent 
study and can be used to guide gifted students, in regular classrooms. The learning center 
allows students to select their own content are,3s to meet their individualized needs. The 
students design their own cev^ters in v/hich results of their research are presented in a 
professional manner so that otiier snjdents can use tiie learning center. This mctiiod allows 
gifted and talented smdents to select topics to study, participate in the process of cieating a 
learning center, and use processes of higher level tiiinking, inquiry, and problem solving. 

There are many commercial instructional resources available to schools that could Ibe 
used in support of visual arts instruction through individualized or self-study units. Clark 
and Zimmerman (1987a) described and critiqued a variety of instructional materials that can 
be used to supplement visual arts curricula at various levels and le^ artistically giftfxi and 
talented students to individualized development of their talents and abilities. These materials 
include workbooks, study guides, Idts,, games, and periodicals designed for students with 
hi^ abilities in the visual aits. In addition, Clark and Maher (1992) also have presented 
annotated descriptions of imits and lessons m journals, curricula, museumi kits,, teachers' 
kits, smdents' kits, art reproductions, games, jposters, and other professionally or 
commercially available insttuctionai caaterials tiiat can be used to guide artistically gjfted and 
talented students' self-study. Erickson (1992.) has gathered many art history units for 
students in elementary and secondary levels that could be used to help individuiUize 
instraction, particularly in mixe<J-abiliity classes, for gifted and talented students in the visual 
arts. Unfortunately, inexpensive learning resources, such as diosc described by Qaik and 
Zimmerman md Clark and Maher, are not advertised commonly in «rt education or general 
education magazines or journals. Teachers who warit to have high ability students work 
with self-study units .should be encouraged xo consult publications, such &s thoai just 
discussed, to help in their materiiils selection. 

WfiTTfffiTffr. M'^^S^r'^" '''•^s Self-Studv Units , , , ^ , 

Self-study units for artistically gifted ;and talented students were developed by upper 
elementary level teaches in Worcester, Massachusetts, and were fimded by a small grant 
torn an organization concerned with improving ciassrooti instruction. Materials also were 
dona ted or found at recycling centers. Teachm committed to this project donated their time 
and energy to creating self-study units. At bi^veekly meetings, consultants spoke to teachers 
about methods of identiification, model programs, and characteristics of artistically gifted 
and talented smdents. Forty -five schools participated in the program, in which 350 student 
participants were s<5lected by classroom tcachtirs, art teachers, and peer nominations. 

This self study program had as its priraary goal to provide an art program for 
students wth isiterests and abilities in art without necessitating leaving thci: regular classes. 
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Students worked on self-study units after they completed their narmal work load. Five 
units of instruction weie designed so that written materials, and aril resources, tONOls, and 
media were combined in a series of packages. Teachers were involved in updating their 
knowledge about unit topics and art techniques. During a series, of workshops, teachers 
prepared unit materials as a series of suggested activities that went well beyond their regular 
art curricula. In each uriit, a different topic was explored and the fon-n and content of the 
units varied according to themes and subjects. The units were loarned on a rotating basis 
thsough the art director's office. The ceramic unit, for example, was organized in three 
boxes. It included ceramic tools, vocabulaiy lists, self-study guides and questions, slides 
and reproductions about the history of ceramics, and clay making activities related to the 
boxes* contents (Hurwitz, 1983). 

Mentoring 

Khatena (1992) viewed a mentor as anyone in a professional community who 
evidences success in a particular area and who works with and guides students with an 
interest in that professional community. He described four different mentorship programs: 
(1) students released from school to work witii a volunteer from business or other 
professions in a community, (2) students released from high school to study at a local 
college or university to work with an individual professional, (3) students studying in their 
regular classnx)m with a visiting artist, and (4) an art teacher. Mentoring can be done in a 
traditional one-on-one manner, by indhwt mentoring where a contact person helps arrange 
field trips and meetiings, plans projects, conducts interviews, and compiles infOTmation 
gathered from interviews with professionals, or double mentoring in which a teacher and 
mentor work together with a student (Winters, 1989). 

Mentorship and internship programs offer high school students opportunities to 
study and work in real world situations, experience the challenge of practical work, explore 
the life style and demands of a particular career, and establish a relationship with one or 
more adults who have similar interests (Daniel & Cox, 1985), Mentorship programs are in 
mariy schools that offer viable options for gifted and talented visual arts smdents 
considering vocational choices in visual arts areas such as commercial design, landscape 
architecture, interior design, or printing. Many firms that offer com[)uter services need staff 
members with art and design backgrounds. Working with comrnercial firms as educational 
partners is not a typical practice for most schools, but such relationships can extend and 
strengthen the visual arts backjpounds offered to gifted and talented visual arts students. 
Art students who are interested in smdying art history or art criticism also might be paired 
with mentors in these or related aspects of studying tiie arts, 

A Mentorship Program in Central Vallev. New York „ . 

In 1979, a special steering committee and art faculty at Monroe- Woodbury Senior 
High School, Central Valley, New Yoric, decided to offer a program of visual arts courses 
and learning opportunities in which the significance of the arts in society was emphasized 
The art program. Exceptional Pupils Addmg New Dimensions (HCPAND), offered 
independent study courses that allowed students to focus on their major interests and 
abilities- Artistically gifted and tiilented students in tiie EXPAND program receive credit for 
working on an independent art pnotject and attending a buoonthly cifter-school seminar with 
other students in the progranL A major goal of the EXPAND pro;gram was to equip 
students, who soon would become, adult members of society, to appreciate the work of 
others, as they pursue their own goals, and they develop feelings of self-wor di by putting 
into perspective the significance of art in society. 

Independent art projects were designed by smdents and their facilitators; a student's 
age, technical knowledge, and pnivious experience were considered when projects were 
being plained. Each smdent and his or her facilitator developed an Individualized 
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Education Plan (lEP) specific to the needs and abilities of the student Iji many cases, 
mentorships or internships were arranged with experts in a specific field For example, one 
student studied with three different water colorists through college com-ses and mentorships 
and exhibited his work in a local an gallery. Another student, who was interested in 
medieval art history and the technique of egg tempera painting, served as an intern with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and worked with the curator of the Medieval 
collection. This student spent two full days a week in the museum compacting a fiill high 
school academic load into three days a week. EXPAND students also attended after-school 
seminars so that they could spend time and share their experiences with other students in 
the program (Qark & Zimmerman, 1983b). 

Ability Grouping 

Ability grouping has been defined many ways by many educators. Nevertheless, 
these definitions generally overlap and refer to some means of bringing students together 
with special and similar needs, interests, or abilities for educational purposes (Clazk & 
Zimmerman, 1984a). Kulik (1992) defined ability grouping as "the separation of same- 
grade school children into groups or classes tiiat differ markedly in school aptitude" (p. ix). 
Ability grouping can take many forms, including spedal schools for gifted and t?Jentcd 
children, special classes within a regular schwl, special class periods where the gifted and 
talented leave their regular classroom for pait of theii work, or ability groups within the 
regular classroom (Kough & DcHaan, 1955). A more contemporary source lists fbrms of 
ability grouping to include tracks, regrouping for sptjcific instruction, cross-gi^de grouping, 
within-class grouping, accelerated classes for gifted and talented students, ami special 
enriched classes for gifted and talented students (Kulik, 1992), These tv/o lists, prepai-ed 25 
years apart, obviously overlap in their categorizations of ability grouping. 

Ability grouping often is described by different terms, such as multilevel grouping, 
multitrack programs', pull-out programs, honors pnj^ms, homogenous grouping, or 
cluster classes. In gifted and talented education, atiilit>' grouping has taken many forms in 
schools, from full-time specialized schools such as arts magnet schools, to part-time "pull- 
out" programs as part of a schoors gifted' and talented education program. In some 
elementary and secondary schools, gifted and talenned '/isaiH arts students are offered some 
form of art club as a regular part of the school calendar. More and more Irequcntiy, cluster 
groups have been formed for specialized m-i-elatw^ activities, such as fidd trips to an 
accessible art museum, visits to an artist's studio, or attendance at an exhibition. 

In 1991, Rogers reported her meta.-eviUuation of 13 research syntheses on ability 
grouping, cooperative learning, and aci^.eleration. She v^^as interestsd in gai.riing an 
understanding of what research says about abiJity |5rc>u])ing in general l ^d about grouping 
students who are gifted and talented foir iht puiposes of cniichment and acceleration. 
Rogers (1991) claimed tiiat "it is unlikely groiaping itself causes giains; what goes on in the 
group docs" (p. x). She agreed witli Slavin (1986) th at abilitj^ grouping wiilhout 
concomitant curriculum and instructional modlticatioa does not prioduce diix:emible effeas, 
altiiough students enrolled in fuU-tiirie and pull-out p roijnmis usually do show marked 
academic gains (Rogers, 1991; Vauglin, Fehihusen, Ashcr, 1991). In tiie:lr research, 
Kulik and Kulik (1992, 1984) established ti^iit alnlity grouping do€;s produce positive 
attitudes towards subject matter, but does not affec t SKudents* self-esteem or general school- 
related attitudes. 

Kulik (1992) alfio conducted meui-andjdc sttidics of girouping practices reported in 
dissertations, professional joimials, and book^. 11(5 also found riiat ability grouping without 
concomitaiit curriculum and instmctional ino(.lifi.C8ition'S does not pxxiuce discerrible 
effects- He noted that the largest educational are in cla<;ses with an accelerated 
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pi-ogram and that enrichment programs boost student achievement by only moderate 
amounts. 

Advantages of ability grouping incjude establishing an eiivironment where gifted 
and talented students in ability groups are more likely to e^cplore and exchange ideas with 
greater group acceptance than other gro.ups of students, and they can pursue more advanced 
smdy in selected areas than other student groups. They also are more likely to show 
significant gain scores on achievement measures. Ability grouping also suppcMts more 
opportunities for independent study, through specialized courses and non-school activities. 

Disadvantages of ability grouping include its cost, because specialized teachers, 
materials, and classrooms may be required. Ability grouping for gifted and talented 
education requires sufficient numbers of students with similar ability levels to justify 
forming the appropriate groups. Some critics claim ability grouping encourages "elitist" 
attitudes or creates groups of students who are too concerned with achievement and 
competition. An often voiced concern is that ability grouping of gifted and talented students 
often removes students whom teachers believe are important to include in mixed-ability 
groups in their classrooms. Another disadvantage of ability grouping concerns ''pull-out" 
programs, tiiat are the most popular program opportunity offered across the Uniied States 
for giftid and talented students (Renzidli, 1987). Clark (1979) pointed out that unless there 
is a cooperative relationship between teacher?, and administrators, students often are required 
to rmk:^ up classroom work that took place during a puU-out, leading to negative reactions to 
abiiit>^ grouping from both students and parents. 

According to VanTassel-Baska (1987), debates about ability grouping for gifted and 
udented students often keej) educators fipom: 

tackJing the harder issues of what nature and extent of programming is most 
appropriate.... Until die fundamental issue of what constitutes appropriate 
inten/ention for the gifted and talented is agreed upon and activated at die local level, 
discussion about grouping models is cleaiiy premature, (p. 259) 

In Resources for Educating Artistically Talented Students, Clark and Zimmerman 
(1987a), lisi:ed si>c categories of ability grouping in the visual arts, with descriptions for each 
categoiy: (1) nonresidential arts schools, full academic year; (2) residential arts schools, full 
academic year, (3) extra scbool, noni^sidential arts center, full academic year, (4) witidn- 
school, nonresidential arts programs, full or partial academic year, (5) residential arts 
schools, summer programs; and (6) arts programs in museums and otiier community 
agencies witii special time schedules. Nonresidential arts schools include designated art 
schools, such as arts magnet schools, that offer specialized programs for students gifted and 
talented in the visual arts who reside witiiin ti\e sponsoring school district These schools, at 
jimior or middle school and senior high school levels, usually are focused on strong 
academic programs as well as intensive, preprofessional instruction in the arts. 

Irvtngton, New Jersey^s Art Magnet School 

In 1977, a special program for artistically gifted and talented students was 
established in Irvington, New Jersey, an urban community with 85% "minority" students. 
One school in the community was chosen as a magnet school to serve students, in 
elementary through high school, from lOl sections of Irvington. An Artistically Talented 
Program, as part of die Gified/Talented Program, was designed for students with special 
talents in art and music. The curriculun: includes varied experiences in related arts 
including, tiieater, dance, creative writing, video, and photography . The ?fts staff, in 
cooperation witii each community school, selects participating students on the basis of tests, 
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art wor'A school records, and LiK^rviews. Self-noniination is encouraged, and parents and 
students make the decision to participate. 

Each student attends the magnet school the entire day taldiig both academic as weD 
as arts classes. Art and music classes are scheduled first, and academic classes arc; arranged 
to accommodate arts class scheduling. Students in artistically gifted and talented classes are 
enrolled in art classes for 90 nrlnutes a day, as well as in special club time, for a total of 
more than eight hours a week. This Artistj.cally Talented Program serves studenxs in grades 
five through ten. Interrelated eirts programs are emphasized in activities such as 
demonstrations by artists, performances by professional companies, and student \dsits to 
museums, galleries, an outdoor education center, operas, and musical theater and dram^itic 
pe^rforroances in the greater New York Qty area- 

The art classes^ involve students in studio activities with emphasis on flexible 
pkinning, indi\/iduiil interests, and aptitudes in areas such as painting, sculpture, film, crafts, 
architecture, printn^aking, and commercial art. Students plan individual projects with a 
teacher and leam to evaluate their own work. Faculty' at the magnet school are art tf;achers 
witliin the school sy stem, who are relieved of part of ti)eir teaching schedule to teach at the 
magnet school, and s^cveral professional artists who are imdted for short residencies. 

Art students keep sljcetch books as an important tool for learning to obser/e and 
iword impressions and as a resource of ideas for drawing, painting, and sculpture. Exhibits 
of student art work are arranged in the school and in banks, libraries, colleges, aud other 
local community agencies. The art department developed a form to record student progress 
in art .making, It^adership, attitudes, work habits, interests, acadeii?ic acliievement, abstract 
thjjiki:^g, and cieativity. ITirough tiiese data, the schools are documenting the value of early 
identification of talent and enriched education in the visual and performing arts (Clark & 
Zimmerman, 1982; Raicble, 1983). 

ResLiential arts schools for the fidl academic year include privately supported 
boarding schools, for the arts and state-supported arts schools. Attendance often is selective 
and is not confizied to school district boundaries. Rigorous academic and specialized art 
curricula char9,cterize these kind of schools. Students are required to live away bom their* 
homes and tuition fees are paid by their families or subsidized by scholarships. 

Imterlochen Arts Academy's Year Round Residential School 

Founded over 65 years ago, as part of the Interlochen Center for the Arts, the 
Interlochen Arts Academy, in north central Michigan, is a private, year-round, secondary, 
college preparatory school that offers major programs in creative writing, dance, music, 
theater, theater design and production, and the visual arts. Interlochen offers talented young 
artists, musicians, dancers, actors, and writers opportunities to explore and develop their 
special an abilities. In addition, the Interlochen Center for the Arts offers a resident 
program in music and the visual arts for upper elementary through high school students in 
ihe summen 

The Interlochen Arts Academy visual arts program includes separate departments 
and sti:idios for drawing, painting, printmaking, ceramics, sculpture, mctalsmithing, weaving, 
and photography. The gallery is an exhibition space where students, faculty, and guests 
exhibit their woric. Although Interlochen Arts Academy is in a rf;latively isolated part of 
Michigan, students are able to experience the arts first hand thrciugh frequent visits by guest 
artists who come regularly to Interlochen to present special programs, demonstrate art 
making techniques, and teach master classes. There are over 70 full-time faculty on the 
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Interlochen staff, and because Interlochen is a residential school, there also is a full-time 
resident staff. 

Visual arts students, who apply to the Interlochen Arts Academy submit a portfolio 
of art work that can include original work and/or slides. Admission criteria for all art 
students included evidence of: (1) interest, talent, or experience in one or more of the fine 
arts, (2) high standardized aptitude and achievement test scores, (3) past school achievement, 
(4) good physical health, and (5) positive attitudes, citizenship, and self-discipline (Clark & 
Zimmerman, 1984c). 

Many communities offer extra scliool, nonresidential arts centers that meet for all 
or part of the academic year and offer programs for artistically gifted and talented students. 
These programs may be offered at school sites, museums, community centers, or other local 
facilities with a specialized staff tliat serves students during some part of the school day. 
Students often take academic courses in their regular schools and also travel to an extra 
school site for specialized art experiences. 

Modoc, Indiana's Extra School Program 

Although much is known about the pyramids of Egypt and Stonehenge in England, 
little recognition is given to the importance of earthworks and artifacts left behind by 
prehistoric peoples of North America, In a special program for 15 artistically gifted and 
talented students in rural Union Junior High School in Modoc, Indipa, highly able visual 
arts students studied about the Serpent Mound in southvv -^stcm Ohio. Students who 
participated in this program were identified as artistically £\fted and talented Most of these 
students also were enrolled in an academically gifted and talented program in the school. 
Classes met for nine weeks, two hours a week, as did other visual arts classes in the junior 
high school. 

In this special program, students viewed slides and identified observable 
characteristics of the Serpent Mound. They postulated the significance of the serpent 
symbol and its relationship to a nearby river and other significant geographic features. 
TTien, in small groups, they prepared statements to support tlieir postulations. Selected 
readings that the students had done previously helped to prepare them for these discussions. 
Students were next regrouped to share their conclusions. After previewing the Mound site, 
students took a field trip to the Serpent Mound itself and created an experimental group 
map of the Mound site so they could experience first-hand, through observation, 
relationships of the serpent, the direction of the serpent, the site selected for the serpent, and 
surrounding mounds. Students also visited a mound that was being excavated by a local 
archeologist, and discussed cosmology and its implications of intentionality of the mound 
builders in relation to time and direction. 

Back in their classroom, the students viewed a video tape about Adena and Hopewell 
mound people and related their experiences at the Serpent Mound to the architcctin"e of 
these peoples and to other mound sites. Following this discussion, students examined 
Native American lifeways prior to Columbus' arrival in the New World and discussed 
issues about "rights" to the burial rcniains of the Adena iuid Hopewell mounds. Students 
learned that as the world moves toward a global village, they should learn to understand and 
respca values different fix>m their own. Then, analysis of contemporary earthworks, by 
artists Nancy Holt and Robert Smithson, were used as comparative studies of motifs in 
prehistoric mound stmctures to help students make connections between past and 
contemporary cultures. This special program for artistically gifted and talented students 
was finalized in a "site specific" piece created by the en i group. The central concept. 
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location, and details of this ccnstruction were carefully recorded and discussed with 
mterested members of the school and community (Muliins, 1993), 

The most common type of ability grouping for artistically gifted and talented 
students are residential arts schools held during the summer months that most often take 
place on college or university campuses. These usually are intensive, immersion programs 
that meet the entire day and require students to become deeply involved in what they are 
studying. These schools draw their populations ftom district, state, national, or international 
sources. Tuition and residency fees usually are charged, although scholarships often are 
available to offset such costs. 

University of Iowa's Summer High School Art Workshop 

The Summer High School Art Workshop at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
initiated in the early 1980s, is based on the tradition of professional artists who spend their 
summers in a community artists' retreat, such as Yaddo in Saratoga Springs, New York and 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts in Deer Isle, Maine. To foster a sense of community, 
registration is limited to 20 students who work together in studios, attend lectures, live and 
eat in a university dormitory, and participate in social events for two intensive weeks. 
Unlike some programs for artistically gifted and talented students, self-nomination and 
commitment to art are emphasized. Students submit portfolios of recent art work as visual 
evidence, not of facility, but of sustained interest in an. These portfolios are accompanied 
by essays about their interests and experiences in art, with emphasis on particular studio 
areas. 

At the workshop, students meet for two hours of studio work in drawing and one in 
art history. Before students come to the workshop, they are urged to collect stories fiom 
their pasts that hold personal meaning for them, write them do^^'n aiid bring them to their 
drawing class. These stories then become the bases for then* ar ^g experiences. Art 
history sessions focus on learning about history and beliefs of : jple by studying tiieir 
visual traditions, and on understanding a visual context for their own art work. 

In the afternoons, the students choose a studio area of interest of either cerapucs, 
photography, printmaking, or sculpture. Evening sessions feature lectures, discussions with 
graduate art students, and elective studio work time. Graduate students in art education, art 
history, and studio art serve as faculty and residence hall counselors for die workshop. The 
high school students learn from them not only possibilities for thinking about and making 
art, but also about the possibilities of life as a serious art student The workshop cuhninates 
with an exhibit of the students' work displayed in the Iowa High School Art Gallery at the 
Iowa Memorial Union. A reception for the public as well as students and their families 
celebrates the exhibition's opening (Zuimuehlen, 1991). 

A number of arts programs and other services are provided for students v^dth high 
abilities in the arts by agencies other than schools. Options from these agencies can vary 
fiom a private gallery that shows students* works to museuD>based programs. 

Archer M. Huntington Art Galley's Museum Program 

llic education staff of the Archer M. Huntington Art Galley, Austin, Texas, and the 
Austin Tjidependent School District, have worked together to provide an arts enrichment 
program for gifted and talented elementary students. Many children go to an art museum 
with thch- class and attempt to see all of a museum's collection in one visit Few art teachers 
take die opportunity to use a museum as part of their curricula. Art museums can be 
powerful educational resources that cannot be duplicated in classrooms, because they can 
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provide in-depth understand^ of the art vork in a museum's collection. The education 
staff at the Huntington Art Ganery believe tliat artistic2illy gifted and talented students ne;d 
repeated experiences and Ptimulating instructors when attending programs related to their 
museum*s art collection. 

Following guidelines used by tiie Austin Scha>ls, giftal and talented students w(sre 
selected for a series of museum visits. In-school experiences, before and after visits to 
special exhibitions, were an integral part of the program. Botii school and museum 
personnel initiated goals and objectives. The resulting program is a year-long series of 
monthly museum visits ar.\d carefully structured preparation and follow-up experiences. 

The curriculum in this program is guided by concepts and resources in the 
museum's exhibitions. Preparation materials and previsit lessons enable a school art teacher 
to motivate students' interests in specific exhibits. Visuals related to exhibits help smdents 
look and talk about art works and compare these works with others they have seen in the 
past At the museum, students interact wiUi artists and museum personnel. Follow-up visits 
include studio activities in similar media or based on themes around which exhibits have 
been orgamzed. This art enrichment program is not product oriented; its major focus is 
understanding major ideas and techniques related to the world of art (Clark & Zimmerman, 
1984b). 

Acceleration 

A frequently cited definition of acceleration is progress through an education 
program at a faster rate or a younger age than die norm (Pressey, 1949). Slavin (1990b) 
described three kinds of acceleration: (1) high school advanced placement courses, (2) 
middle and senior high school advanc^ courses with differentiated curricula, and (3) 
elementary school programs in which students stay in one grade and go to other grades for 
advanced education in specific subjects, along with homogeneous grouping. Maker (1986) 
added a qualification that extends the definition of acceleration by explaining tiiat rapidly 
paced materials must meet the needs of those students who leam quickly. Stanley (1977) 
listed nine different, common administrative arrangements for acceleration: early entrance 
into school, early exit ftx^m school, skipping grades, taking senior level courses in earlier 
grades, completing two or more years of study of a subject in one year, use of mentors, 
obtaining college credit through examination, taking college level correspondence courses, 
and attending private schools with distinct social or athletic advantages over public schools. 

Decades of writing in response to acceleration programs for gifted and talented 
students have warned about social, emotional, and other adjustment problems of students in 
such programs. Several educators have reviewe-d research and practices about effects of 
acceleration and have concluded that these- anticipated social and emotional problems are 
unfounded (Benbow & Stanley, 1983b; Daorio, 1979; Janos & Robinson, 1985; Marland, 
1972; Solano & George, 1976). In fact, Daurio (1979) observed that concern for social 
noaladjustment among accderated students is excessive and unjustified. There is not 
enough concern expressed about probable educational maladjustment among gifted and 
talented students due to inadequate educational challenges. Some educators have expressed 
concerns about content learned in accelerated programs because such programs may fail to 
provide experience witii standard curricula for highly able students. Claims about 
accelei ation programs creating skill gaps in core areas of a cuniculum, however, have not 
been verified by research (Daurio, 1979; Pressey, 1949). 

VanTas^d-Baska (1986) contended, in defense of acceleration, that it is a highly 
effective intervention technique that improves motivation, confidence, and scholarship; 
prevents habiis of laziness, dlows for earlier completion of professional education, and 
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reduces the total costs of a student's education. Stanley (1977) reiterated similar 
justifications for acceleration and added that acceleration programs reduce egotism and 
arrogance by placing students with others of equal or superior abilities, provide more time to 
explore careers, create better preparation for advanced study in college, and benefit society 
by providing more years in a chosen profession and by creatijig better citizens with better 
education. Benbow and Stanley (1983b) also pointed out tiiat students in accelerated 
progra m s are provided greater opportunities to interact with professionals in their chosen 
fields. 

Rogers' (1991) meta-analyses of previous studies with gifted and talented students 
has demonstrated that grouping for curricula acceleration for high ability students produces 
substantial academic gains in program options, such as nongraded classnx)ms, curriculum 
compacting, grade telescoping (rapid progress at junior and senior high school levels), 
subject acceleration, and early admissions to college. She also found moderate academic 
gains for Advanced Placement courses and only small gains for socialization and 
psychological adjustment, including no effects, positive or negative, on development of self- 
esteem. In general, Rogers (1991) found strong support for academic effects of enrichment, 
ability grouping, and acceleration. She claimed more research is needed to study and report 
effects of various program options on students' socialization and psychological adjustment 

An advantage of acceleration is that it requires a minimum of expenditures and can 
be used in most school settings. There usually are no special procedures required and no 
special classes or materials are needed. Accelerated students usually are less bored in 
advanced classes tiian in their regular classes and acceleration permits students to progress 
at their own rates and entCT their chosen fields earlier than other students. 

Most acceleration of art students occurs in nongraded groupings in oui-of-school 
programs (Clark & Zimmerman, 1984a). Accelerated arts programs in schools are not 
common because they are dependent upon graded, sequential curricula that allow students to 
progress at faster rates than other students tiirough pre-scheduled learning activities. Most 
programs for artistically talented students do not have developed, sequential curricula and, 
therefore, students cannot be guided, through acceleration opportunities or in-depth 
approaches. An exception is offered in schools with Advanced Placement (AP) and 
International Baccalaureate (ffi) art courses for high school students administered by the 
college entrance examination board. 

Any school in the United States can participate in the Advanced Placement programs 
in art history, general art studio, and drawing courses. Even in small communities with no 
colleges nearby, it is possible to offer courses leading to college credit by examination. 
These programs arc intended to provide experiences at college and professional art school 
levels for high school students who intend to transfer credits earned to an institution of 
higher education. Teachers prepare to offer courses by studying AP curricula, enroll in 
Summer AP institutes, or by attending AP conferences and workshops. Advantages are tiiat 
AP exams arc less expensive tiian tuition and other costs at state universities. Universities 
sometimes offer coursework in high schools, taught by specially educated teachers, for ^ 
which students receive credits when they enroll in participating universities Paniel & eox, 
1985), 

In the 1992 and 1993 Advanced Placement Program Summary reports in art history, 
drawing, and general art exams, it was noted that from 1992 to 1993, there was a 9% 
increase in tiic number of students taking exams in all three art areas. In total, for 1993, 
4,708 students took the art history exam, 1,922 took ttie art-drawing exam, and 4,207 took 
the art-general exam (Advanced Placement Program, 1993). According to Hurwitz (1983), 
AP programs in public and private high schools reflect a number of administrative 
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arrangements, including: (1) informal tutoring between one or two students and a teacher, 
(2) selected grouping within regular art classes, (3) special classes that meet as a distinct 
group, and (4) programs creat^ in conjunction with museums. 

Winnetka, niinois' Advanced Placement Program 

New Trier Township High School, a public school on two campuses in Winnetka, 
Illinois, has had an acadeniic gifted and talented program since 1955. This gifted and 
talented program offers special classes in many subjeas that focus upon Advanced 
Placement (AP) courses. In 1979, an AP Studio Art course was established to meet the 
needs of highly gifted and talented twelfth grade art students. A strength of the program is 
a student's opportunity to pursue one art discipline, for three years, in advanced 
investigation. In their senior year, students can enroll in the AP Studio Art class forum 
where 5iey can explore common concerns and share ideas and techniques. 

Many students who enrolled in AP courses receive entrance credit and advanced 
standing when they attend art schools or colleges. Students have expressed positive 
feelings about themselves and their art work as a result of taking the AP Art Studio courses 
that are supported by the school and the community. The AP Art Studio course requires 
students to spend 40 minutes a day in an AP art class and at least 40 minutes per day in 
anodier studio class with a different teacher. Some students supplement their school 
experiences with classes in extension programs or other community-based art classes. 
Most AP art coursework focuses on studio art experiences, slide lectures, and problem 
solving. Students are required to interpret and critique major art concepts as studio projects. 
Building a professional art vocabulary and strengthening intellectual conceptualizations 
about art are major goals of the AP art program. 

Field trips to local galleries and private collections, drawing expeditions to local 
sites, and research about art careers also are course requirements. Students are expected to 
miiintain throughout the year, a sketchbook/joumal that includes reviews of exhibits, 
photographs, memorabilia, notes, and drawings. At the end of the school year, a festival is 
held in which all portfolios are displayed and student media and technique demonstrations 
take place. Visitors are encouraged to engage in conversation with the AP art students. 

As an example, tiie photography program offers a sequence of four courses tiiat can 
lead to enrollment in an AP art course tiiat stresses supervised independent work, self- 
evaluation, and portfolio preparation. In the introductory photography course, students 
leani basic camera and dariax)om techniques; the intermediate course develops advanced 
creative photography skills and camera and darkroom techniques; another advanced course 
expL^res photographic exposure, preparation of individual portfolios, and commercial 
techiuqucs required in studio portrait and still life photography. Many of tiie advanced 
students participate in related school activities such as participating in the publication of the 
school newspaper, yearbook, or literary/art magazine. Advanced students use the 
laboratories in their free time and can bom>w special equipment (Clark & Zimmerman, 
1983a; Qurie, 1983). 

While the Advanced Placement Program is based on first-year college work in tiie 
Unitecl States; tiie International Baccalaureate (IB) program is designed more to prepare 
students to attend international universities (Freeman, 1987). The IB program is based on a 
set of c xams prepared and g^raded in Geneva, Switzerland IB students take examinations 
and coiirscs in six subject areas. In addition, IB students take a course in the tiieory of 
knowledge in which critical thinking and philosophy are combined Clandidates also are 
required to complete an extended essay, based on an independent research project, and 
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participate in some form of intjative or social services project (Dai:uel & Cox, 1985; iFocus 
and Higher Standards for Secondar>- Schools, 1983; Freeman, 1987). 

According to Freeman (1987), time IB was originally designed to be a standard 
curriculum by which students living in various countries all over the world could meet 
graduation requirements in their own countries. Presently, in the United States, it if; most 
often offered as an honors curriculum. B students can receive up to one year's credit in 
American colleges. Implementing the IB requires commitment of time and funding. In 
1987, 120 schools in the United States juid Canada offered tlie program. Daniel and Cox 
(1985) caution that implementation of progranis such as AP and IB need to proceed one 
step at a time. A school's whole academic program needs to be considered to keep the entire 
curriculum in balance. In art, as in other subjects, students who display wmpetendes do 
not need more assigned activities requiring the same competencies; they need to he 
accelerated and move ahead to more demanding and rewarding experiences that require 
more problem solving and more complex and abstract thinking in the artis. 



Research About Programming Opportunities for Students 
Gifted and Talented in the Visual Arts 

Thwe is considerable research atx5ut programming opportunities for gifted and 
talented students w-.tli high ac:ademic abiliues as evidenced by the recent publications firom 
The National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented by Rogers (1991), Tte 
Relationship of Grouping Practices to the Education of the Gifted and Talented Learner, 
Robijison (1991), Cooperative Learning and tire Academically Talented Student, and Kulik 
(1992), An Analysis of the Research on Ability Grouping: Historical and Contemporary 
Perspectives. There is a paucity of research, however, about programming opp>ortunities for 
students gifled and talented in the visual arts, especially in the most populai" practice of 
mixed-ability grouping. Findings will be presented for the relatiively few studies that have 
been conducted about ability ^prouping and acceleration program options repoirted as 
national surveys, case studies, and program evaluation studies. These have contributed 
some data about the effectiveness of current programming opportunities for gifted and 
talented students in the visual arts. 

National Surveys 

To what extent are die previously discussed programming opportunities, such as 
mixed-ability, ability, and acceleration options, used in schools in the United. States? 
Contemporary answers are difficult to establish because there is so little research about 
gifted and talented students in the visual arts and their schooling. What contemporary 
information we have has come from studies carried out in the 1980s. National surveys of 
programs for students with high abilities in the visual arts offer descriptive, demographic 
baseline data about the nature of progranuning opportunities, including such program 
factors as size, purpose, design, selection, curriculum, funding, lime ailotrntints, and arts 
requirements (Bachtel-Nash, 19S4; Lconhard, 1991). A few individualized program 
descriptions and/or statistical comparisons across progranos jue offered, analyzed, and 
interpreted to provide a picture of the status quo of progranuning opportunities for 
artistically talented students in the visual arts (Bachtel, 1988; Bachtel-Nash, 1984; Clark & 
Zunmerman, 1984a, 1987a; Lconhard, 1991). 

Clark and Zimmeraian (1984a), ftom 1983 to 1984, surveyed 50 visual arts 
programs at elementary and secondary levels and described many school-based programs, 
including summer school, school-museum, magnet school, and public sohool arrangcmenis 
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foi: smdents gifted and talentecl in the visual arts. They found ai\ 'average of two differenr 
Jdiids of adrmnistradve arrangements used in any program and 3 total of 76 instances of 
various kinds of arrangements- The large5;t number of progran'.s (30%) were offered as 
out-of-school opportunities. Specialized schools, mostly at the junior high and high school 
levels (e.g., cluster and magnet schools), were ithe most popular option offered by school 
districts (18%); most of these were arts nriagnet schools. Pulx-out classes were reported by 
13% of the respondents. Thcjre werc no i-eports of grade skipping, early admissions, or 
credit by examination; however, some of these options are ^osed often in programs for 
academically gifted and talented students. 

Most programs reviewed did not report using mixed-ability grouping or in-class 
enrichment Most programs for gifted and talented students in the visual arts did not have 
sequential curricula and, therefore, were unable to guide smdents through acceleration 
opportunities. One exception was Advanced Placement high school art courses, offered in 
7% of the programs reviewed A variety of forms of ability grouping were reported as out- 
of-school activities that took place in museums, summCT schools, and Saturday classes. 

In 1983-1984, Bar litel-Nash (1984) also conducted an extensive survey reported in 
a National Directory of Programs for K-ll Artistically Gifted and Talented Students. She 
surveyed administrators of State Departments of Education and administrators of individual 
programs for students gifted and talented in the visual and performing arts. She also made 
contact with other sources, such as national organization's, professional publications, and 
professional educators. Bachtel-Nash reported Jinformaaon about a total of 233 prograim, 
but did not analyze or interpret the data. Clark and Zimmmnan (1987a) subsequently 
combined their data and Bachtel-Nash's 1984 survey data and found that within all of the 
states, there were 52 arts magnet schools supported by local or regional educatiorml 
agencies, 64 summer programs, 98 local school district programs within the school year, 9 
private programs, and 7 Saturday School programs. 

In 1988, Bachtd conducted another survey about identification and selection 
processes involved in current, K-12 programs in the United States for students gifted and 
talented In the visual and performing arts. In her report of this survey research, she 
reviewed i'esponses from 141 program administrators (based on responses from programs 
described earlier in her^s and Clark and Zimmerman^s 1984 surveys and from members of 
Arts Magnet Network who responded to her questionnaire). There were visual arts 
components in 114 (81%) of the programs she reported, but only 10.7% of tlie programs 
were exclusively visual arts programs. Dance, drama, music, and visual arts programs were 
offered by 56% of the sample. Programming options available in all of the arts programs 
surveyed included classes (96.5%), visiting artists (69-5%), field trips (66-7%), private 
lessons (34%), mentors (27.7%), and otner options (14.9%). 

Leonhard reported results of a 1990-1991 survey about the status of educational 
programs for visual and performing arts students across the country. Much of the 
information revealed in this report was entirely new; educators simply had no access to such 
information prior to this research, at least not since publication in 1963 (28 ye^irs earlier) of 
the National Education Association (NEA) Research Division report about Music and Art in 
the Public Schools. In respect to educating students gifted and talented in die \isual and 
performing arts, Lconhard's (1991) report revealed that, among the U326 schools that 
returned survey instruments, small middle schools, large middle schools, secondary schools, 
and large secondary schools all reported different data. 

In small middle schools^ offering classes for gifted and talented students is not the 
mode; only 5 of 29 schools (17%) do so. Arts programs were offered, in order of 
frequency, in the visual arts (3 schools), music (1 school), theater/drama (1 school), and 
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none of the schools offered a dance program. Offerin^i classes for gifted and talented also 
is not common in large middle schools. General arts programs were offered in the 
following peirentages of schools: visual! arts. 18.4%; music. 18.4%; theater/drama. 9,3%; 
and dance, 4.1%. Classes for gifted and talent^ arts students also are not the mode in 
small secondary schools. Arts programs were only available to students in. by percentage, 
visual art.s, 15.8%; music, 13,5%; theater/drama, 7.3%; and dance, 2.4%, Qasses for gifted 
and talented arts studer^^ were more common in large secondary schools and arts classes 
were even more common. Qasses were offered in. by percentage, \isual arts. 40,7%; music. 
25,9%; theater/drama, 15,9%; dance, 11,1%. 

According to Leonhard> administrators in schools with visual arts programs seemed 
more concerned about gifted and talented education than administrators in schools without a 
visual arts program. Schools with a gifted and talented program, that included the arts, were 
most likely to have general classes in the visual arts than those that did not offer such 
program options, T^ese findings could be read another way; schools offering program 
options for gifted and talented students also were those that were most inclined to offer 
program options for arts students. 

Case Studies 

There have been a number of contemporary case studies about the work of talented 
students who evidenced precocious abilities in the visual arts (Bloomi, 1985; Gardner. 1980; 
Goldsmith, 1992; Golomb. 1992a. 1992b; Nelson & Janzen, 1990; Robertson. 1987; 
Zimmerman. 1992, in press). Most of these studies emphasized spontaneous art work done 
by precocious youngsters fiom their early childliood through their adolescence or were ^ 
focused on separate time periwis during their development as young artists. The following 
summaries of eight case studies include discussions of how educational provisions affected 
students who evidenced advanced art abilities in their childhoods. Some of these case 
studies focusect on the unfolding of art talent without interference fiom art teachers in 
formal educational settings; others emphasized enriched and accelerated programming 
opportunities and alternatives as very influential on development of visual arts talent An 
argument will be made for the need for enriched and accelerated programming opportunities 
for artistically gift&i and talented students. 

Without Formal Instruction "Feeling His Own Destiny" 

In Artful Scribbles (1980). Gardner presented a case study of spontaneous drawings 
of a 1 6-year-old artistically gifted and talented adolescent, Gabriel Foreman, who was 
serious about his art interests and influenced to a great extent by popular culture. 
According to Gardner, formal art instruction was limited and did not play a major role in 
Gabriel's development This talented young artist, however, grew up in an environment tirnt 
was very supportive of the arts. Both his parents are painters who exhibit their work and 
earn their livings as graphic artists. Gardner discussed GabrieVs cautious reaction to foraial 
art lessons and stated tiiat he prcfeiTcd to "feel out his artistic destiny on his own" because 
many of his teachers were "of indifferent quality and may have discouraged rather than 
enlightened him" (p, 245), An informal art education was gained at home under the tutelage 
of his parents. Going to museums and b ^ing immersed in the world of art was not of 
primary concern to Gabriel, Although Gardner did not find formal art instraction to have 
much impact on Gabriel's art development, he concluded that a person needs more than a 
supportive environment to be successful in art; he or she needs "tenacity, willingness to 
overcome obstacles, [and] die desire to succec<i" (p, 251), 
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Formal Instruction as an Inhibiting Factor 

Robertson (1987) reported a case study of her son Bruce's spontaneous drawings 
from ages 6 to 16, In this study, she intimated that formal art insfjuction, rather than 
supporting Bruce's art developm.ent, might have been an inhibiting factor. As an art teache r 
and researcher, she was in a unique position to observe and have conversations with her son 
about how and why he created his drawings. This case study wjis focused on his graphic 
images that emerged at puberty in the form of human figures dra.wn in a cartoon-like style. 
This form of expression met Bruce's need to express central themes of importance to him 
such as power, violence, family, culnnral influences, and teenage subculture including sex, 
drugs, and rock and roll, Robertson claimed that these themes were a "self-reflective 
dialogue with himself, producing a visual journal recording of his evolving concept £is an 
artist" (p. 40), Continuity of drawing practice, motivation to sustain such practice, 
personality, environment and family support were credited as factors that influenced Bmce 
to continue drawing into his adolescent years, "Although aesthetic quality of fine arts 
models" (p, 44) may be valued by art educators, Robertson warned that teaching techniques 
without engaging adolescents in meaningful expression through popular culture may :result 
in "mediocre and trivial" art work (p. 44), 

Father as a Guide and Mentor 

la a case study reponed by Goldsmith (1992), formal art lessons or directed art 
experiences were viewed by a parent as inhibiting the visual an development of artistically 
gifted and talented students and tiiis supports findings by Gardner (1980) and Robertson 
(1987). Goldsmith discussed style development in the work of Wang Yani, a Chint^se 
painting prodigy, during the time she was 3 through 12 years old. Yani was ^ady 
influenc^ in her art development by hei* father, a painter, who acted as her guide and 
mentor. His stated position was that Yani should have no formal art lessons, either privately 
or in school, but he appears to have guided her development to a significant degree. He 
encouraged her budding art talent and gave her free reign of his ait studio to experiment aiad 
paint At the time Goldsmith studied Yani*s styUstic development, Yani had yet to integrate 
her more formal development and acquired technical skills with her evolving, more mature, 
thoughts and feelings. 

Guiding Their Own Graphic Development 

In The Child's Conception of a Pictorial World, Golomb (i992a) described thn^e 
case studies of Israeli children whom she considered gifted child artists. Two of the 
children grew up in an Israeli kibbutz and botii studied art and chose adult vocations in the 
arts. A third child grew up on a moshav, an industrial cooperative setdement in Israel, and, 
when in high school, was considering a vocation in the arts, Golomb contended that all 
three of these students, who exhibited high abilities in the visual arts, had "guided then* ov/n 
graphic development" (p. 252). Golomb's sources of data were interviews; with the students 
when they were in late adolescence, longitudinal studies of the smdents* drawings from cai:'ly 
childhood to young adulthood, and interviews with a parent of the student raised on a 
moshav and with a teacher of the two children raised on a kibbutz. 

The kibbutz teacher, Malka Haas, collected the drawings of the two kibbutz students 
and influenced and encouraged tlieir i:alents. As part of her teaching, she iniiintained an 
open studio in her classroom, where students could do art work when they had free time. 
According to Golomb, Haas condemned what she felt was mindless copying and felt that 
directive instmction hindered normal art development and individual expres sion, Haas also 
believed the purpose of art teaching was to help students have healthy personalities and be 



well adjusted, aiid dieir development in the visual aits would best proceed without directive 
instruction until they were young adults. 

Lack of Availability of Program Opportunities 

In atue book. Developing Talent in Young People, Blopm (1985) and his associates 
reported their exa^niination of prc<:esses by which talented individuals, before the age of 35, 
reach high levels of accomplishment in their respecti>^e fields. The authors felt the 
infoiTOation they sought about developing talents in young people could be secured with 
retrospective axoimts of those people who had already demonstrated very high levels of 
achievement, and thoise who helped them, in a number of selected fields. They studied the 
histories of these individuals through intendews with vhe subjects, their parents and siblings, 
and their coaches, mentors, and te^ichers. ITiis report includwi two art groups, 24 concert 
pianists and 20 sculptors, as well as others honored foi' world class achievements in science, 
mathematics, and sports. 

In respect to the sculptors, Sloane and Sosniak (1985) concluded that the sculptors' 
program opportunities and alternatives during elementary school years took the form of a 
variety of out-of-school options. One educational option conspicuously absent, however, 
was regularly scheduled art classes. Four ;5Culptors, out of tiie 20 interviewed^ attended 
some kinds of art classes outside of their regular school programs. The experiences tiiey 
recalled, and their short duration, did not qualify these ai> art instruction classes at any 
serious levels. 

Sloane and Sosniak speculated tiiat this absence of out-of-school art classes had 
more to do with lack of availability, as compared to out-of-school music classes, than with 
choioss by the students or their parents. Private art instmction, both individually and in 
groups, was not easily accessible to them. The art experiences all of the sculptors 
remembered in their elementary schools' art classes were recalled as noninstructional and 
without having any direct relationship witii the world of art and artists. 

At the high school level, 14 of tiie 20 sculptors recalled having some sort of art 
instruction. The remaining sculptors had no art instruction or classes they could remember 
at the secondary level. Those who recalled secondary classes remembered that art was not 
considered an academic subject Their teachers in classes, they recalled, were not artists and 
ire-ated art making only as crafts. Aitiiough these sculptors had some an education 
experiences as adolescents, they had "litrie experience with vhe study of art and an equally 
limited idea of what such study might mclude" (Sloane & Sosniak, 1985, p- 116). 

A Teacber Who Encouraged Art Talent 

Wilson and Wilson (1980) studied tiie graphic art work of a 15 year old, John Scott, 
and his ability to construct symbols through graphic narrative s tl^at took the form of a ten- 
part epic saga. Tliey credit John's teacher with encouraging and nuituring his talents by 
stressing the value of popular, narrative models ratiier tiian emphasizing a fine arts model of 
instruction, John's art work was derived from graphic images found in comic books. 
Wilson and Wilson contended tiiat young people who have miistered cultural conventions 
are most inventive and able to generate new graphic discoveries by working fix>m their own 
graphic images. They concluded tiiat "tiie act of generating visual images and tiie process 
of recording them graphically deserves more attention than an teachers give it" (p. 24). 
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Educatic lal Opportunities in a Rural Context 

Few researchers have studied the positive effects of accelerated or enriched art 
learning experiences on a student with high abilities in \hc visual arts or advocated tliese 
types of experiences after studying a student who possessed a gi-eat amount of art ability 
and talent In an article by Nelson and Janzen (1990), "Ddane: Dilemma of the Artisticaily 
Talented in Rural America/* case study methodology was used to smdy "Diane" and 
educational opportunities and alternatives that were offened to her. Diane was described as 
having personality characteristics associated with students with high abilities in the visual 
arts, such as creativity, independence, nonconformity, tenacity, love of solitude, and low 
tolerance for boredom. Her elementary art classes were predominately cut-and-pi* 
activities and Diane's reaction was boredom. 

In seventh grade, based on her IQ score, she entered a gilited and talented program 
that offered out-of-school activities, including a program option which allowed her to smdy 
oil painting widi a mentor. School classes still remained unchallenging for her, despite this 
alternative program. In high scho^vL she b<?came severely depressed and a psychologist 
n^commended early college entrance. She went to college and eajned high school credit for 
courses in which she was enrolled. Diane then went on to graduate after spending only 
three years in college. Her career plans, at the time this article was written, were to earn an 
MFA and become a college art instructor. 

Important factors the authors believed helped Diane succeed in her rural 
emironment were strong family support, a psychologist and a gifted and talented 
coordinator who encouraged appropriate educational options, and mentors in her jimior high 
school art program. Other factors were the support she received in college and her own 
personality, that was described as stubborn with integrity and having a spirit of 
independence. 

Impact of Accelerated and Enriched Curricula 

In 1992c, Zimmerman published an article about factors influencing the graphic 
development of her son, Eric Zimmerman, through retrospective accounts and reactions to 
his spontaneous art work created from preschool until he was in the tenth grade. In this 
study, the impact of formal, educational opportunities on his art development were not 
considered. She found that factors of biology, family background, culture, skill mastery, 
persomd disposition, and preferred subject matter contributed, to a great extent, to Eric's 
development Many of the findings from this study supported claims by Gardner (1980), 
Goldsmith (1982), Robertson (1987), and Wilson and WUson (1980). The major 
difference between Eric's graphic development and that reported by these authors is that 
Eric, like Diana in Nelson and Janzen's (1990) case study, participated in a variety of formal 
educational opportunities in both academic and art areas that greatly influenced his 
development in art 

Eric's accelerated and emiched educational opportunities were described in another 
article by Clark and Zimmerman, (1987b), in which they suggested that just as alternatives 
in educational planning to accelerate the education of mathematically precocious youth were 
successful (Stanley, 1977), so mi^t enriched and accelerated education opportunities for 
artistic^y talented students be of value. This case study was conducted through interviews 
with Eric (referred to in the article as Harold) and observations by Eric's parents, the 
autiiors. Eric's first extraschool opportunity was to attend tiie Indiana University Sununer 
Arts Institute for four consecutive summers, when he was 10 to 14 years old. This Institute 
was a residential program for students entering grades 7 through 1 1 who were gifted and 
talented in the visual arts. During those years, he also won awards in several local art 
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contests. When he enrolled in his local high school, his accelerated schedule was too full to 
allow inclusion of an art class. He entered high schcol at Lh>5 sophonioi.ie level, having itaken 
freshman level classes in his junior high schix)!, He was selected to aftend gifted and 
talented honors classes in raOi'S academic subjec ts. In addition, he too)): colkgs level courses 
in calculus and advanced phy£iics fJiat were taiight at his high school. Djuing his junior 
year, he took advai^ced drawing and painting cLssses in liis high school whore he excelled 
and was rewarded by winning .several local arid stete art com,petitions. 

He attended the Iwterlochen Center fo;r the Ans .Sor two sununers on scholarships to 
study drawing, painting, mid ceramics; and to play n;* order with a group of selected music 
students. In his senior yi*-ar in liigh school, he atiendi?d iiigh ;Jchool classes in \'he morning 
and took four college level art classes at Indlai i Univej-i-dty duriiit! the aftemvoows. He won 
three state gold keys and two hoi:orable mentions arid a national gold key honorable 
mention in the Scholastic Art <X)nipetition. At tlie same tiine, he also was honore<i for liis 
independent Science Fair proj{;cv. aboat perception and crganiiiation of colors by AtJitrican 
and international students and wiis selectcid as one of two state-level Science Fair wiimers. 
"Harold" also was active in his high school's mvsic program and was selected to play in an 
all-state orchestra. In addition lie smdied pkying the recorder wth a private teacher and 
performed regularly as a member of a Baroque iticorder iiuartet The summer before his 
junior year, "Harold" attended a college cirediit piuinting course ifor high school seniors at 
Indiana University. This fasl-pa.'^*^ class, taught by a college art professor, covered a 
college semester's content in three weefcj of intenisive stiiclio wo±. At the time this article 
was written, "Harold" was planning to allend college on a scholarship and study fine arts. 
Clark and Zimmennan (l'987b) concluded tiie cast; stody of "Hjux)ld" was a major step in 
demonstrating the success of various accderatt*-d pi'ogramming opportunities and 
alternatives for students gifted and talented in tlie visual and performing arts. 

In the most recent case siuc'y of Eric, (ZimKiermtin, ;\n press), the impact of 
accelerated and enriched art exjieritvnces on his an. dsvelopment, :ln-school and out-of- 
school, was presented through accotmts of rejictions to his ait work created in formal art 
instruction situations. Major source!; of data included audiotapes of conversation between 
Eric and the author, art woj-ks, school notebocis, and written cJasi; work. Content analysis 
was used to discover themeis and ihe.ir meanings and comparative (analysis was used to 
interrelate themes through Eric's discussion and reactions to his art works. An ethnographic 
case study approach to the data was emphasized in which educational implications weie 
drawn from themes wliich emerged from the data. In this smdy, Eric's positive reports 
about the benefits of accelerated and enriched art program opportunities for study in the 
visual arts echoes VanTassel-Baska's (1986, 1987) defen&s of acceleration for high ability 
students as a very effective iiiterventioi? technique that improi'es motivation, conJBdence, 
scholarship, prevents habits of laziness, and allows for (jarliercorapietion of professional 
education. Benbow and Stanley (1983a) also asserted that acceleration opportunities tor 
high ability students provide greater opiwrtunitiifss for these students to interact with 
professionals in fields in which they have particular intsrests. 

Sculptors in Bloom's (1985) slu.ly reported that at the secondiiry level, although 
they had some forma" art experiences;, tliey did not feel that they liad heeti engaged in 
professional study in tlie world of art and rcgretned this omission. Gabriel Foreman 
(Gardner, 1980), Bruce Robertson (Rob<Mlson, 1987), and Wang Yani (Goldsmith, 1992) 
did not appear to have positive experience.? with fomial art education and were fortunate to 
have parents who nurtured their early ,itt tident The two students in Golomb's (1992a) 
study, who lived on a kibbutz, had a teticher who iUlowed tliem to learn on thdr own without 
intervention, except perfiaps to supply materials and encoiuage their emerging talents. It 
was opportune that John Scott had a teacher who encouraged his visual narraUves and 
aUowed him to use subject matter in liis ait projects that wsis of interest to him. Diane, m 
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Nelson and Janzen's (1990) case study, was a student with high ability ir\ visual art, who lite. 
Eric, profited from ei.\riched and accelerated visual arts programs. Feldn^an (1980) and 
FeiJroan and Goldsmith (1986) studied chiidi-en who were prodigious in many different 
anjas, including chess, musical peiforraancCv music composition, writing, and foreign 
langciages, and are convmced that all progrei:^ in learning is the wsult of iniensive and 
prolo\iged instruction and successful teaching. Their conclusion, tfciat an mdividual's talent 
vviithiii a culture involves the interplay of many forces including educatioa, has great 
relevaiiiC45 for the education of high ability visual anis students. 

Teacher encouragement and flexibility were relevant to Eric's feelings of being 
successi\i! and ciiaUenged. Those art teachers Eric viewed positively possessed important 
characteristics, such as their emphasis on art skills and concepts, knowledge about art, 
empathy with students, ability to mala*, classes challenging and interesting, and desire to help 
students become aware of the conu^xts in which they make art, and to examine their reasons 
for creating art. Tliese characteristics are similar to tliose of successful teachers of talented 
adolescents studied at the Indiana University Summer Arts Institute (Zimmennan, 1991b, 
1992b). 

Zimmerman (in press) concluded that accelerated and enriched art program options 
offered to Eric throughout his elementary and high school years provided impetus for him 
to continue his art study and become a practicing artist, using technology today to solve the 
same problems he grappled witii as a talented adolescent Stadies by Gardner (1980), 
Goldsmitii (1992), Golomb (1992h), Robertson (1987), and Wilson & Wilson (1980) 
pK^nted cases that imply that chi::c!;en may develop best in art if they are left to their own 
devices and provided with art materials and emotional support from their teachers. This is a 
view of teaching m that pervaded the field of art education two decades ago (Eisner, 1974). 
The myth of z talented art student developing on his or her own, without educational 
intervention, is even more prevalent in gifted and talented literature today than in writings 
about art education (Clark & Zinmierman, 1984a, 1987b), Ziramerman (in press) asserted 
tiiat art development should not be viewed as a consequence of maturation; it should be 
regarded ratiier as a learned set of abilities tiiat to a large extent are greatly influenced by 
available educational opportunities, instruction, and the culture or cultures in which a person 
lives, studies, and works. 

Local and Regional Program Evaluations 

There are many program descriptions reported in journals and magazines about 
educational programming opportunities and alternatives for gifted and talented students in 
tlie arts (e.g.. Carpenter, 1987; Gailbraith, 1985; Kaufmann, Tews & Milan, 1985; Wenner, 
1990). Often these descriptions are intended solely to publicize tiie success of a program 
and the successes of students who attended the program. Such reports rarely provide 
analytic, critical, and evaluative or interpretive irifonnation about the pro^^s described. 
There are, however, a number of evaluative research reports about educational programming 
opportunities and alternatives for students gifted and talented in the arts tiiat have involved a 
variety of methodologies and data sources, such as standardized tests, local measures, focus 
groups, causal-comparative descriptions, surveys, or questionnaires. 

The emphasis in all of tiie studies reported in the following summaries was ability 
grouping for enrichment Most of the evaluative research was earned out by persons 
closely associated witii die programs being evaluated. Even when outside evaluators were 
involved, almost all of tiie research has been reported as positive, even laudatory, and witiiout 
criticism in respect to reforms or program improvements for futtwe applications. 
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Project CREST (Connecticut) 

Project CREST in Connecticut is an enrichment program for talented elementary 
school arts students that included museum trips, in-school and out-of-school performances, 
arts and crafts demonstrations, and artists-in-rcsidence (Krausc, 1987). The research 
involved in assessing this program included measuring w:;:dents* creativity on a standardized 
test and interviewing suidents about their involvement with the program. The project was 
based upon RcnzuUi's Enrichment Triad Model and a goal was that students would 
participate in exoeriences related to the work of arts professionals in the real world. 

Renzulli's Type^ I, Type H, and Type EI enrichment activities form die basis of this 
educational program. All students at tiie school experienced Type I activities that included 
in- and out-of-school options such as visits to museums, libraries, and community centers; 
interacting with visiting artists; viewing demonstrations, exhibits, and perfonnanccs; and 
attending a variety of cultural events. Type n activities were viewed as training activities for 
ability groups that included instraction in advanced uses of a variety of media and art 
techniques taught by professionals in the arts. Type HI activities took the fomi of individual 
and small group projects in which selectc^d students investigate real problems and exhibited 
and performed their own works. An independent evaluator reported that students over a 
three year period increased their creative abilities, as measured on the Torrance Tests of 
Creativity, and, during interviews, expressed feelings that they were more open to new 
experiences in the arts than before they entered the program. 

Indiana University Summer Arts Institute 

The Indiana University Summer Arts Institute was a residential, two-week summer 
program for students talented in the visual arts that took place from 1980 through 1990. 
Students attending die program were entering grades 7 through 1 1 the following fall 
semester. They were nominated by tiieir local art teachers, based upon meeting criteria 
described by the Institute staff. Students attended finom predominandy rural communities 
throughout Indiana and from several adjacent states and foreign countries. The research 
involved with this Institute used interviewing and focus group discussions to learn more 
about the students' views of themselves, their schools, their art studies, and their teachers, 
students, and the curricula at die Institute. In 1986 and 1987, 20 students attending this 
siunmcr program were interviewed; these students represented a cross section of the 
Institutes' participants (Clark & Zimmerman, 1988). 

Most students in this study reported that school offered them a place to socialize, 
but they did not have many friends with interests in the arts. This was especially true for 
students from rural areas who indicated that tiicir regular schools offered them their only 
access to a social commumty. All participants in this study reported positive reactions to 
their schooling and were, by and large, excellent students in tiieir respective schools. 
Seventy-five per cent of tiie students took art classes in tiieir regular schools, but 25% 
reported they were advised they didn't have enough time in their schedules to take art classes 
in or out of school becajise of tiic pressures they felt they had to meet in order to complete 
their academic course woric and ro^uirements. 

Students recognized major differences between classes at die Summer Arts Instimte 
and tiieir classes at their regular schools. Most students found the teachers at the Institute 
(1) challenged tiiem j-nore tiian tiiosc in tiieir regular schools, (2) taught tiiem to use new 
media, (3) made tiiem tiunk about what tiiey were doing and to consider new ways of 
looking at tilings, (4) made them look more carefully and accurately, and (5) taught tiicm to 
consider how to express themselves through careful use of techniques. Students were 
pleased to be grouixai witii otiiers vnttt sirmlar abilities and interests in the arts. Most 
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enjoyed working at a high level of difficulty, felt that they were doing better work than in 
their regular classrooms, and realized how much they learned in a short period of time. 
Many students expressed pleasure at the openness of conversations outside classes in 
which they shared ideas and critiqued each others' art worL A number of students 
expressed awareness of having learned a lot about themselves both socially and through 
learning new techniques and means expression. Most students reported they were 
surrounded by other students of comparable or superior abilities and that they had to work 
hard to do well in relation to what the teachers expected of them and others. Most students 
mentioned that smaller classes encouraged better communication and instruction. As a 
result of attending the Institute they claimed to be more conscious of their own abilities and 
took advantage of the many university facilities available to them at this summer institute. 

Summer High School Art Workshop at the University of Iowa 

The Summer High School Art Workshop at the University of Iowa is a two-week 
residential program in the tr^ition of artists' retreats. Registration is limited to 20 talented 
high school students who are accepted into the workshop based on self-nomination and 
commitment to art. Workshop students come from both rural and urban areas in Iowa, 
During the 1989 workshop, Zurmuehlen (1991) interviewed each student individually about 
early art experiences, choices of art media, subject matter interests in his or her own work, 
and environmental influences. The interviews were tape recorded and transcribed. 

Most of the workshop students had vivid and satisfying recollections of early art 
experiences. Support and recognition from families, teachers, and friends was evident by 
the first year of elementary school. Comments from peers, teachers, and family members 
made them feel, at a young age, that they were talented in art 

These workshop students identified with particular art media and subject matter 
choices. They articulated affinities for chosen art media, voicing criterion for their 
preferences aldn to qualities discussed by professional artists that included consciousness 
of a medium's unique qualities and possibilities for expressing their own ideas through a 
particular medium. Many were able to trace their involvement with subject matter back to 
Sieir personal histories, recalling early art and nonart experiences as a context for their 
continuing interest in a particular subject In doing so, ttiey were able to establish themes 
that were meaningful to them in their art woit 

Accounts of school art experiences by these workshop students emphasized positive 
and negative influences with comparative frequency. For many» recognition of being the 
class or school artist was encouraging in respect to recognizing their art talents. Critical 
responses to school art experiences were directed toward assignments that were perceived as 
rigid and not creative. Most students favored a balance between assignments and being able 
to woik independently. Like the talented students in Claik and Zinunerman's (1988) study, 
Zurmuehlen found that these young artists recognized differences between studying art at 
the workshop and their regular high school art classes. Although most perceived their high 
school art classes as beneficial because they could concentrate on art for longer blocks of 
time, they were stimulated and challenged by studying with other young people committed 
to art, found role models in the faculty who taught them, enjoyed opportunities to study 
original works of art in the museum and galleries on campus, and were challenged by the 
experience of taking responsibility for the content of then* art work. Zurmuehlen 
recommended that artistically gifted and talented high school art students should be given 
extended time to work on art projects, study about media and subject matter that are 
meaningful to them, establish continuity in their art work by maintaining portfolios and 
exhibitng their work, and write reflections about their art work in progress and as 
completed projects. 
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Pennsylvania Governor's School for the Arts 

Two research studies were reported in 1978 that Accused on the Pennsylvama 
Govemof s School for the Arts (PGS A). The purpose or one was to investigate whether 
participation in the 1976 Governor's School program affected changes in self-attitudes and 
leadership activities of students who attended classes in the visual and performing arts. The 
other described programs in five high schools for students talented in die arts with an 
emphasis on analyzing effectiveness of the program at the Pennsylvania Governor's School 
for the Arts. 

Westfried (1978) administered a battery of tests to 260 students attending the 
PGSA, during a five week summer session, that measured dieir self-attitudes and leadership 
activities and how these were affected by attending the school's program. Results of 
analyses of the data obtained from the measurements used m this study revealed that the 
relatively brief experience of attending die PGS A had overall positive effects on self-esteem 
and leadership behaviors of those students selected for the program. Few of the gains were 
systematically consistent and a number of measures yielded negative gain scores. Results 
of statistical analyses of data obtained from measures used in this study demonstrated that 
die relatively brief experience that was offered in 1976 for artistically and creatively talented 
students in Pennsylvania by die PGSA, had an overall positive effect on self-attitudes and 
leadership behavior of th.ose students who were selected for the 1976 program. At the same 
time, the data demonstrated diat these effects, when analyzed carefully, were differential in 
nature (Westfried, 1978). 

Clay (1976) set out widi a major objective of assessing educational concepts and 
instructional strategies that would be most appropriate for the development of educational 
programs for artistically gifted and talented secondary students. The methodology used in 
this study was causal-comparative, descriptive research as described by Van Dalen (1962). 
Clay studied the PGS As program and organization intensively, compared them with 
published United States Office of Education guidelines for education of gifted and talented 
students, and then compared the PGSA program widi those of four other secondary schools 
for students gifted and talented in the arts, hi doing so, he critiqued the PGSA program in 
relation to its flexibility, creativity, experimentation, individuality, humanism, relevancy, 
continuity, quality, and its identification and evaluation systems. 

Unlike most program descriptions found in art education literature, diis report 
contained critical examinations, critiques, and recommendations for changes in the PGSA 
program. In discussing selection of teachers, for instance. Clay noted that the PGSA would 
be strengthened by better teacher preparation in relation to meeting the needs of talented 
students. Teachers, he pointed out, were often chosen solely on the basis of their 
reputations and past experiences in tr^tional arts education settings. These criteria. Clay 
concluded, were not sufficient for selecting teachers for die PGSA program. Clay's report 
also contained many laudatory descriptions of the efforts of the PGSA to offer an 
experimental program for students gifted and talented in the arts. He completed his 
research report with a set of realistic proposals for attaining the expansive objective stated in 
his introduction that reflected both analyses and critiques found in his research. 

Symposium for the Arts (New Jersey) 

In a 1982 research study by Dorhout (1984), 60 gifted and talented art students 
were studied who attended 10 different elementary schools. Doihout created a Symposium 
for die Arts in which 1 15 students, aged 6 to 12, from 16 school districts in a New Jersey 
county, interacted widi professional artists and teachers for two days. Using a locally 
constructed instrument, pretest and posttest data were collected to compare effects of 
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attending and participating in the Symposium. A significant correlation was found between 
concrete experiences with professional artists and attitudes towards the arts; participants 
reported that they enjoyed concrete experiences with artists, as offered at the Symposium, 
rather than vicarious experiences in the arts as offered in their regular schools. 

Rural Alaskan Schools 

The purpose of this study was to describe the administration of gifted education 
programs in rural Alaskan school districts for grades K through 6. For this research, a 
survey instrument was developed and mailed to a sample of 47 rural Alaskan school 
superintendents to determine the program options offered for gifted and talented students. 
A secondary purpose was to determine, from the survey data, successful programs and 
procedures currently adopted in rural Alaskan schools for gifted and talented students. 

It was reported that successful programs appear to be those that combine both 
traditional, a' Jemically oriented curricula with more nontraditional offerings related to 
leadership, the arts, and native cultural and linguistic areas. Community mentors, interested 
teachers, and use of outside resources, such as fine arts and computer camps offered within 
Alaska, were reported to be the most effective means to achieve a diversity of program 
opportunities and alternatives for gifted and talented students in small, rural Alaskan schools 
(Lally, 1986). 

East Tennessee State Fine Arts Program 

The objective established for this study, conducted at East Tennessee State 
University, was to determine whetiaer young talented students, who participated in a special 
fine arts program, would score significantly higher on pre and posttests of intelligence, 
language arts achievement, creativity, and personality, thaia young gifted and talented 
students who did not participate in the program. One hundred two students from 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grades were selected to participate on the basis of 
teachers* reconmiendations, and scores on intelligence, kmguage arts achievement, and 
creativity tests. At the end of the study, 97 of these students completed posttests. 

This study revealed that gifted and talented students in primary grades, who 
participated in a fine arts program for a minimum of one hour every week, scored 
significantly higher on tests of achievement and creativity than sinular students who did not 
participate in the fiine arts program. Tlie study also revealed that students selected primarily 
on the basis of their pretest scores on a creativity test showed significantly higher increases 
in test scores of intelligence^ than students selected by pretests of intelligence or language 
arts achievement (Dillard, 1982). 

Educational Center for the Arts 

In 1988, James studied smdents who were selected for their talents in the visual and 
performing arts and enrolled for one or more years in the Educational Center for the Arts 
(EGA) in New Haven, Connecticut, while they also were attendmg regular high schools. 
The subjects in this qualitative study were former students of EGA; one group attended in 
1974 and another attended in 1985. Comparison of these early and more recent subjects 
provided information about subjects' experiences at ECA and their later educational and 
career decisions. Students' experiences and perceptions were investigated through 
documentary materials, interviews with students, and questionnaires. The data included 
information about the subjects' families and home lives, early school experiences and 
activities, interests in the arts, private lessons, teachers and mentors, secondary school 
experiences, and influences they perceived on development of their talents, interests, and 
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goals. Ail these were reported in relationship to the subjects* participation before, during, 
and after the Educational Center for the Arts program. James found a positive relationship 
between EGA experiences and art talent development with respect to later educational and 
career attitudes and decisions. 

University of Texas Arts EnrichmeRt Program 

The University of Texas Arts Enrichment Program is a program option offered to 
4th-, 5th-, and 6di-grade gifted and talented arts students. Over 300 students participated in 
the program in 1982. The core of this program and curriculum was a series of exhibitions 
at the Huntington Art Gallery on the campus of the University of Texas at Austin, The 
research for this program involved program evaluations collected through questionnaires 
and interviews. Several simple tests also were designed and administered to measure recall 
of vocabulary and images. A final exhibition of the participants* work, as well as work done 
in their sketchbooks, also was assessed as part of the program evaluation. 

The goal of this program was to develop visual and aesthetic sensitivities and to 
increase abilities to talk about art and to make judgments about art Preparation and follow- 
up lessons were taught with each museum visit Flexible, mxiltiage groupings were used and 
students were guided through exhibitions in groups of no more than 10 students. Museum 
docents were trained specifically to participate in this program. At the end of the program, 
each student rweived a specially designed sketchbook in which they were asked to recall 
and integrate concepts learned during the year. 

On pretest and posttest measures, 89% of the participants increased their scores. 
Students from schools with a permanent art teacher, who also worked actively with the 
museum's art teacher, had the best scores. Participants in this program also showed gain 
scores in language skills and tadcs with manual and aesthetic components (Mayer, 1982), 

Johnson State College Early Summer Arts Programs 

The purpose of the Johnson State College Early Summer Arts Programs in Vermont 
is to involve adolescents in college level courses for credit along with traditionally qualified 
college students (Confessore, 1991). The teachers are members of the arts faculty of the 
college, as well as professional actors, musicians, and dancers. Provisions are made for 
separate residence halls with resident supervisors and special leisure time activities. The 
students are enrolled in visual arts, theater, dance, and writing classes. In this reseairch, a 
survey questionnaire, a self-directed learning readiness scale, and telephone interviews were 
used. This was a longimdinal study, conducted in 1989, of a 1981 group of 27 students, of 
whom 23 (93%) returned surveys. It was found that 78% still engaged in art related 
activities and claimed that art played an important role in their lives. In fact, 52% cimently 
were pursuing art-related degree programs. Ninety one per cent of the subjects indicated 
that tlie original selection criteria for attending the earlier institute, such as initiative, desire to 
do art woric, resourcefulness, and persistence, still applied to them. This group felt they 
were more self-directed than other adults and 78% claimed the program helped them 
confirm their identities as artists. As a group, they claimed Xhey were meeting life's 
challenges positively and several reported they had overcome preexisting emotional 
challenges in their lives. During telephone interviews, respondents stressed that colleges 
should offer more opportunities for talented adolescents and use professional artists as 
teachers whenever po5- ble. They also suggested that immediate follow-up programs are 
needed so participant Jo not feel imposed upon or isolated at the end of such an mtensive 
summer session. 
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Authentic Assessment 

Although traditional standardiz(^ testing is viewed by some educators as a political 
necessity and an opportunity to know how students achieve in tenns of generaJi aspects of 
education (Ne^wxnan, 1990), assessment procedures that sqjproximate real-life, Jiuthentic 
situations with integrated, complex, and challenging tasks can be in many situations, more 
appropriate to use to assess individual achievement and higher level thinking sldUs in the 
visual arts. If a goal of educating artistically gifted and talented students is to have students 
apply knowledge in different situations and en^loy what they have learned to <::ieate new 
understandings (Hiebart & Calfee, 1989), tiien authentic assessment of art learning that 
attends to re^-life situations of making and responding to works of art is most appropriate. 
Also art learning tlrough critical inquiry, problem solving, values clarification, and discover^' 
learning often ai'e best assessed througji authentic means (Hamblen, 1988). Students differ 
in their interests, learning styles, rates of learning, motivation, work habits, and personalities 
as well as their ethnicity, sex, and social class, and it is these measures of diversity that 
standardized ^preaches to assessment often ignore (Gordon, 1977). Students with high 
abilities in the vimal arts possess unique characteristics that ^ould be taken into 
consideration when assessment procedures are being developed. Assessmen t ri.r'^sures 
should be used that are most appropriate for the situation being evaluated 

Measures of authentic assessment that have been demonstrated to be effective and 
correspond to Archbald and Newman's (1988) and Wiggins* (1989) criteria f or authentic 
assessment include: (1) exhibiting of student work and pcrfonnanccs, (2) portfolios of 
student wcric, (3) profiles of student behavior, (4) student reflective journals, (5) student 
intcrvdews and questionnaires, (6) samples of student writing, (7) teach-back methods, (8) 
videotapes of student behaviors, and (9) imnaediate retrospective verbal reports. Zamminman 
(1992a) used a variety of authentic assessment measures to evaluate smdent and program 
progress and achiev ement at the Indiana University Summer Arts Institute including 
journals kept by tea::hers and students, intcrvdews with teachers and students, and evaluation 
forms filled out by teachers, students, parents, and counselors. These assessments provided 
much valuable information about how well goals set for thie students and institute program 
were being met and how iiiq)rovements could be made. She concluded that: 

If we aspire to teach all students equitably to be performing, thinking, problem 
solving, and inquiring individuals, then activities we teach and assess should be 
related authentically to some of these problems and experiences these students will 
encounter in their real worlds, (p. 24) 



Summary and Conclusions 

It is obvious an d generally agreed upon, tiiat high-achieving, gifted and talented 
science students need access to well equipped, up-to-date laboratories in which they can 
explore problems relatoid to those that resemble the wo± of contemporary scientists. In 
much tile same way, hii5hly talented, gifted and talented visual arts student;; also neai accer.s 
to spaces and facilities iihat resemble those used to educate young artists ui colleges or 
professional schools or resemble tiiose studios of artists who are working to solve 
contemporary problems in the visual arts. Most public schools do not provide the 
background instraction, specialized equipment, appropriate work areas, oi' problems to be 
resolved for specialized study or advanced or accelerated levels in the visual arts. Open 
studios and private woric areas encourage self-paced, accelerated learning:; therefore, work 
spaces should be made available to students when they are not scheduled for required 
instruction. Students intenestcd in studying art history, art criticism, or aesthetics at 
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advanced levels also need access to professional-level books. sUdes, penodicak, and ait 
reproductions, as well as appropriate work spaces that are related to and would supiwrt 
advjinced or accelerated study and problem solving project work about nonstudio aspects ot 
the \isual arts (Clark & Zimmennan, 1987a). 

Rogers (1991), based upon meta-analysis of research about grouping practices for 
the e«iucation of gifted and talented students, recommended diat: 

1 . Students who are academically and intellectually gifted should spend a 
majority of their school days with others with similai- abilities and mterests. 

2. Ouster .grouping should be considered when schools cannot support a full- 
time program. 

3 When no fiiH-time gifted program is possible, gifted imd talented students 
should bi5 offered specific group instruction across gnide levels, witii cluster 
grouping, aa*ording to their ability levels. 

4. Gifted/taienttid students should be offered a variety of appropriate 
acceleration-lMiscd options. , . , 

5. Gifted/talented students should be offered experiences that mvoive various 
forms of emichment , , • w 

6 Mixed-abililv, cooperative learning groups should be used sparingly tor 
gifted and talented students, p<;jrhaps only for social skill, development 

Available research a!x)ut the education of gifted and talented students in die >dsual and 
performing arts also supports adoption of similar recommendations. There is no pairaUel 
foundation of research, however, on which to conduct meta-analj'sis research about 
programming opportunities for students gifted and talentexi m tiit; visual or performing arts. 
Th<5e is an obvious need for such a foundation. TTie paucity of research currendy available is 
a dettiment to further prognsss in efforts to provide meaningfiil progamimng oppOTtumaes 
and alternatives for smdents gifted and talented in die visual and perfonmng arts, ^ese^n 
also should conducted to detennine what programs are most successfid for students trom 
diverse economic, ethnic, cultural, and gender backgrounds. In addition, the effects of niral, 
urban, or suburban contexts in which students leam, need to be mvestigated. 

There are many alternatives in educational planning, such as those described by 
Benbow and Stanley (1983a, 1983b), tiiat have proven to be appropriate for hi^ abolity 
students. Acceleration programs in matfiematics have proven to be successful due to the 
sequential nature of curricula iin tiiis area; art curricula, however, often are not onlercd 
«iSuentially. Programs have bc«n used effectively to accelerate the education of 
inatiiematically precocious youth, similar programs adiqjted for visual arts may prove to be 
equally appropriate for artistically talented students who also can be accelerated. 
Administtators of school-based programs for highly gifted art students should crwte a 
climate in which flexibility and alternatives in program planning arc encouraged. Such 
smdents should be offered options tiiat might include: (1) rcmaming m their school fw pan 
of die day and attending a nearby coUege or umversity for advanced art courses, (2) tatang 
part in Advanced Place^nt arts courses offered in a high school tiiat earn a)kege credits, 
(3) enrolling in conespondence courses witii coUegc level art content, (4) attending fast- 
oaced art courses in which cuniculum compacting allows two years of course work to be 
covered in one year, (5) taking advantage of opportunities to bypass course prerequisites by 
^Sition?(6) e^g fiill Ldit for cour^'^by cxamir^hon, and (7) going to hjf jool 
oXtwo or tiuee years and entering college early (Qark & Zimmennan, 1987a)^ If a iJl 

Z Sudents progress to hi|her levels of ac;hievement in tiie visual arts, they f ou^d 
te t^SSiragcdto attend &s at Sivanccd levels and study mth mcntor;artists so f.jt their 
knowledge; skills, and values are developed beyond what nornaally woula be possible m 
regular art classes in schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT PROGRAMMING 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR TALENTED STUDENTS 
INTHE\TSUAL ARTS 

The following recommendations have been derived firom review of issues and 
practices, and related research, about providing programming opportunities for students 
identified as gifted and talented in the visual arts. Each re<x)mmendation is followed by a 
brief discussion and suggestions for future research. 

Recommendation One: There should be development of some agreed upon 
vocabulary of terms relative to progirammirig opportunities for the education of 
students with high abilities in the visual arts. 

Discussion: There is an abundance of dispaiute terminology being used to describe a 
relatively limited number of practices used to provide alternative program options for 
artisticaUy gifted and talented students. As a result^ there is confusion about terms and 
tX)nfLation of concepts related to these terms. In addition, language and concepts used in 
general gifted and talented education are not always directly relevant to issues and practices 
in education of higjhly able art students. Editors of major journals could lead in demanding 
consistent and economical usage of terms by writc*,rs reporting about programs or research 
for students gifted and talented in all aspects of education* 

Recommendation Two: Research should be conducted to evaluate the effectiveness 
of programming options such as mixed-ability grouping, ability grouping, and 
acceleration as applied to students gifted and talented in the visual arts. 

Discussion: There is a paucit>' of research to support decision making about programming 
opportunities and alternatives appropriate to the needs of students gifted and talented in the 
visual arts. In general g^ted and talented literature tiiero is a body v . research and fiiidings 
about the effects, advantages, and disadvantages of mixed-ability grouping, ability grouping, 
and acceleration opportunities for gifted and talented students* In the field of education for 
artistically talented students, no such body of res<^h exists. Research that dcx^s exist often 
is focused upon characteristics such as self-esteem, leiidcrship, inactivity, or intelligence and 
does not attend to content students are learning in aress of art making, art history, art 
criticism, and aesthetics. Therefore, no specific recommendations can be defended or 
justified, based upon research findings, for use with artistically gifted and talented students 
at this time. This is especially true about mixed-abilit/ grouping in art education, altliough 
tiiere have been some limited research studies about tiie effects of ability grouping and 
acceleration for artistically gifted and talented sUidents, Further research and greater 
quantities of research are critically important at tins timt^ 

Recommendation Three: Universities and colleges and private, federal, and stsite 
agencies should be encouraged to support ongoing, large-sole survey research to 
address demographic issues about the nature of program'ining oppon^^uinitic^ for 
high ability arts students, including size, purjpose, design, selection, curriculum^ 
fundmg, time allotments, and arts-related experiences being offered. 

Discussion: There were a few survey research studies conducted in the 1980r> tliat 
provided limited data about programming opportunities av ailable to artistically giftexi and 
\ialented students across the United States. These surveys, however, w<aie not directed 
exclusively to reporting and clarify^g alternative programs for students with high abilitis s 
in the visual arts. Instead, tiiey addressed issues such as identification of studtr/its gifted 
and mlented in the arts or description of general art education programs. Ther^^; currentiy is 
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little information available about many important factors needed to understand the nature 
and effectiveness of programming options being offered to students gifted and talented in 
the visual arts. 

We suggest that colleges and universities of fering gifted and talented education 
programs in the visual arts need to orgaiiize and support a major research effort to gather 
data and create a national data base about size, purpose, design, selection, curriculum, ^ 
funding, time allotments, ar.d arts-related experiences being offered to students with high 
abilities in the visual arts. Such a data base should l>e updated on a continual basis to ^ 
supply current information and data for persons engaged in research about programming 
opportunities and alternatives for arfstically gifted aad talented students. 

Recommendation Four: Evaluation studies need to be conducted, and results 
compared and contrasted, vdth resp^t to speciilc program options within mixed- 
ability grouping/ ability grouping, and acceleration programs to help identify the 
most efficient and effective options appropriate to various contexts and diverse 
populations of students who are artislticaMy gifted and talented. 

Discussion: At the present time it is not possible to .defend program options^ such as a 
pull-out program or a mentoring program, based on K^search outcomes relevant to special 
needs of students who are gifted and talented in particular aspects of the visual arts. Such 
programming decisions currentiy are not being made on the basis of research findings, the 
specific needs of students, or the effectiveness of their teachers; rather, they arc being made 
on the bases of expediency and administrative convenience. Research is needed to establish 
the educational efficiency and effectiveness of various programming opportunities and 
alternatives with respect to the educational needs of artistically gifted and talented studen^ 
from different economic* ethnic, cultural, and gender backgrounds and who have studied in a 
variety of rural, urban, or suburban contexts. Outcomes of such studies need to be 
contrasted and compared so that relevant and appropriate decisions can be made based on 
cross-comparisons of similar programs across the United States and in other locales and 
countries. 

Recommendation Five: More individual case studies, and the initiation of 
longitudinal research about large populations, are needed to create a basis for 
understanding which educational interventions are best suited for students with 
high abilities in the visual arts. 

Discussion: Initiation of longitudinal research and moire individual case studies about the 
effects of programming opportunities for artistically gifted and talented visual arts students 
arc recommended to counter the paucity of information currentiy available. Not only should 
these studies be carried out separately, but comparisons of such studies with similar studies 
should be conducted to substantiate or refute research outcomes and armchair speculations. 
It will l>e only through group and case studies, in which a wide range of programming 
options arc evaluated, that generalizations can be created about the bitsi educational 
interventions for students with high abilities in the visual arts. 

Recommendation Six: Authors of reports that include evaluation of programming 
opportunities for students with high abilities in the visual arts should adopt a 
st^^Jidard practice of reporting a program's weaknesses, as well as its strengths, and 
such evaluations to be conducted, using authentic as well as standard measures, by 
pen^ns not directly associated to the program being assessed. 

Discussion: The vast majority of reports of contemporary educational interventions for 
students identifi(^ as artistically gifted and talented have been carried out and reported by 
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persons closely associated with the programs. Very few of these reports have been critical 
of the programs being described and reported. Too often, those who have such a vested 
interest are concerned primarily with reporting a program's successes; obviously, they also 
should not be responsible for a program evaluation or assessment The predictable result 
often is positive evaluations, even laudatoiy, without any criticism with respect to program 
improvements for future applications. Evaluation studies that are objective and use a variety 
of measures, including authentic ones, are needed to establish analytic, critical, and evaluative 
or interpretive information about programming opportunities. Case studies should also be 
conducted, in which a wide range of progranoming options are evaluated The evaluation 
results should focus on the best educational interventions for students with high abilities in 
the visual arts. 
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